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YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 



CHAPTER I. 



AT ALFRINGHAM. 

npHE third drawing-room at Alfringham, 
which, as has been mentioned, was so 

favourite a room with Mrs. Stanhope, on 
accx)unt of her belief that its pink hangings 
suited her complexion, was large enough to 
accommodate a numerous famity. It did, 
for a wonder, contain, for the moment, so 
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many as three persons, since, besides Maud 
and her mother, Lord Penrith himself was 
there. The master of this grand house 
very seldom entered any of its sumptuously- 
furnished drawing-rooms. He lived in his 
own suite of apartments, and was rarely 
seen out of them except at dinner-time, 
when he and his sister habitually dined 
alone, in an enormous room that could not 
be cheerful in the absence of guests, despite 
the array of serving-men in and out of 
livery, and the blaze of gold and silver 
plate upon a sideboard that would have 
graced a royal festival. 

What Mrs. Stanhope, naturally fond of 
gossip and tattle, of harmless dissipation 
and a town-life, must have suffered year after 
year during Maud's visits at Llosthuel Court 
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and elsewhere, and when she was compelled 
to dine alone with her solemn, silent 
brother, it would be difficult to estimate. 
Even the great fire of blazing logs could not 
in winter bring the social thermometer much 
above freezing point on these melancholy 
occasions. There was state and splendour 
in abundance. The stalled ox was served 
without the sauce of either hatred or love, 
merely garnished with frigid ceremony. 
There would sit the old peer, eating with- 
out zest, caring little or nothing for the 
wines which the grave butler poured into 
the array of glasses before him ; there on 
the walls, frowned or smiled a double line 
of pictured ancestors, as if criticising the 
conduct of the then tenants for life; and 
there was the London ex-beauty, racking 

b2 
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her modicum of brains to find scraps of 
conversation that should prevent the dull 
meal from taking place in mere dumb-show. 
When Maud was at what was conventionally 
called her home, matters were pleasanter. 
Even my lord would be induced to talk a 
little then. For, if Lord Penrith cared for 
any living soul, it was Maud he cared for ; 
and any servant of the house, any agent, or 
tenant, or whosoever was connected with 
the House of Beville, would have staked 
his life that Miss Stanhope was the destined 
heiress of Lord Penrith's estate. 

And now, for a wonder, Lord Penrith 
was in the third, or pink, drawing-room. 
He had come in, leaning on the arm of his 
valet ; and he had been lodged on a sofa, 
and propped up with pillows at precisely 
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the proper angle, near the fire ; and there 
he was, spreading out his shrunken hands 
to get the benefit of the welcome heat. 
His lordship was always cold. His lord- 
ship was always ill, though smooth Dr. 
Bland would have been puzzled sometimes, 
had he been called upon to state before a 
jury of experts the precise nature of his 
noble patient's malady. 

Yet that the old lord was ill, no unpre- 
judiced person who looked attentively at 
his face could doubt or deny. He was that 
most pitiable, perhaps, of all sights, the 
wreck of a strong man. Handsome he may 
possibly have been ; but he was not comely 
now, as old age often is. The high fore- 
head was crossed by a thousand wrinkles ; 
the eyes were bloodshot, restless, and un- 
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utterably sad ; and the mouth, the most tell- 
tale of all features, had a silent eloquence 
of its own which told of pain long borne, 
but in no spirit of resignation. Altogether 
it was a speaking countenance, the face of a 
proud man, whose very pride had been 
caused to sting him, scorpion-like. 

"How cold it strikes!" said my lordy 
peevishly. 

There was a hot fire of crackling logs 
and glowing embers, ruby-red, and Alfring- 
ham Hall was supplied with all manner of 
cunning contrivances for sending heat every- 
where throughout the spacious pile ; nor 
was the weather by any means comparable 
to what people mean when they speak of 
an old-fashioned Christmas. But Mrs. 
Stanhope cordially agreed with her brother 
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as to the severity of the weather ; and, had 
he pleased to aver the Dorsetshire climate 
to be one of arctic rigour, his devoted sister 
would have been as ready to endorse the 
assertion as were Hamlet's courtier-friends 
to liken the cloud to whale or weasel as his 
Highness pleased. Nor was Mrs. Stanhope 
consciously a hypocrite or a time-server, 
only that she had laid it down as a rule 
through life to defer to a brother who had 
so much in his gift. 

Lord Penrith did not seem to care much 
for his sister's opinion as to the inclemency 
of the temperature. He was used to hear 
his words re-echoed, and regarded the 
circumstance as one of the adjuncts of his 
position. 

" This pillow slips away each time I stir 
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my head," was the noble invalid's next 
remark. '' Jackson said he had placed it 
properly ; but Jackson is a fool, a self-suffi- 
cient fool, pig-headed, like all Cornishmen ; 
and how I put up with him, or how the 
Duke bore with him, I cannot conceive, 
except that Glamorgan is a fool too." 

Lord Penrith, in his querulous moods, 
was severe in his judgments, and did not 
spare his own order, as his observations on 
His Grace the Duke of Glamorgan, K.G., 
and his body-servant Luke Jackson, who 
was as careful and considerate a valet as a 
nobleman needed to have about him, suffic- 
iently proved. Maud rose, and, with femi- 
nine dexterity, adjusted the pillow under 
the old man's head. 

" Thank you, my dear !" said Lord Pen- 
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rith, more gently. — "Kate, have you had 
an answer to that letter of yours ?" 

"From the house-steward at Penrith 
House, do you mean, dear?" asked Mrs. 
Stanhope, hesitatingly. 

" Of course I do," said the old peer, 
tartly. "Did you not desire him, at my 
wish, to get everything ready to receive us 
when we go up to London to-morrow, and 
ought he not to have sent the answer before 
this? Unless, indeed, Mr. Smith has gone 
down to spend Christmas with his relations 
in the country, and has left Penrith House 
to take care of itself; which would not 
surprise me. Nothing does." 

Mrs. Stanhope feebly suggested that the 
post-bag had not yet arrived; and Maud 
reminded her uncle that Smith, the de- 
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faulter, had not as yet had time to reply ia 
due postal course, but would doubtless da 
so by telegraph that day. 

" Whether he does so or not/' said Lord 
Penrith, decisively, ** we go up to town to- 
morrow. My health is too precarious for 
me to be any longer a subject for your 
precious Dr. Bland, Kate, to try experi- 
ments upon. Bland is a smooth-tongued 
charlatan, kicked out of London practice to 
poison us in the country. I tell you he 
does not understand me in the least, not in 
the least. Sir Joseph does. Old Sir Joseph 
Doublefee is a humbug ; but he is a physi- 
cian, and he does know my constitution ; 
and I choose to put myself under his hands 
again, at least for a time. As for any other 
things, London will be a shade more tire- 
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some, if that can be, than Alfringhara. — 
Maud, would you kindly ring for Jack- 
son r 

Jackson the valet came nimbly in re- 
sponse to the summons of the bell; and^. 
leaning on the man's arm, Lord Penrith 
tottered, rather than walked, back again to 
his private apartments. There was not a 
stable-lad or a weeding-boy employed at 
Alfringham who probably did not get more 
enjoyment out of his life than did the noble 
master of all. 

" My poor uncle 1" said Maud Stanhope,, 
when she and her mother were left alone 
together; and her tone expressed a pity 
that was more than conventional. 

"So altered — so sadly different," sighed 
Mrs. Stanhope, " from his former self. la 
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one thing, my dear, he is unchanged, and 
that is his kindness to me. That has been 
unfailing ^ince the days when I, quite a 
little child, used to look admiringly up to 
the bold, tall, elder brother who was even 
then a young man ; for I am eighteen years 
his junior, you know." 

Maud had most likely been informed on 
other occasions of the difference of age 
between Lord Penrith and his sister. At 
any rate, she expressed no surprise, but 
merely said : 

''Poor Uncle Penrith ! His has been but 
a sad life. I never realized it, I think, as I 
do now." 

"How altered he is I" repeated Mrs. 
Stanhope. " Yet I can remember him as a 
handsome young man, hot-tempered, fiery, 
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and determined to have his own way 
always; but generous, and not the less 
liked because of his strong will. His 
temper, poor man ! has cooled itself down 
now to mere fretfulness ; and his very pride 
has turned inward, and become moroseness. 
But it was not always so. Before the great 
sorrow of his life, when Marmaduke the 
heir was brought back to the house dead, 
he was so different." 

" I never quite understood that sad story, 
often as I have heard it mentioned," said 
Maud. " Those whom I remembey to have 
spoken of it did so as if they feared to be 
overheard, like superstitious people who- 
talk of ghosts and witches after dark." 

*'It was a terrible disgrace to the family,, 
besides the horror of the crime," answered 
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her mother. " But you, Maud dear, who 
may come to be mistress here some day, 
should surely know the truth, melancholy as 
it is. Marmaduke, the eldest son, was his 
father's favourite, and in disposition very 
like his father — only harder and more im- 
perious. Even when almost a child, he 
domineered over the whole household, I 
think, and especially over his younger 
brother, George Beville, the — the mur- 
derer, you know " 

"Tell me," said Maud, with some interest, 
'' what sort of person was this unfortunate 
man whom you call George ?" 

'* I liked him," answered Mrs. Stanhope. 
*' He was a sweet-tempered boy, and grew 
into a young man, handsome, indeed — all 
the Bevilles were that — but shy, timid, and 
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a bookworm. His father, who idolized 
Marmaduke, and encouraged him in his 
high-handed line of conduct, despised poor 
George as a milksop — though George was 
brave enough, as I remember, in time of 
need — on account of his preferring books 

to field-sports, and there was not much in ♦ 
common between them. 

"Now George, as I have said, had a 
sweet temper, and his patience with his 
brother was astonishing; but sometimes it 
gave way, and there would be a heavy 
quarrel, in which, I am bound to say, Mar- 
maduke was always obstinate, and always 
in the wrong. There had been such a 
quarrel, I recollect to have heard, on the 
morning of the miserable day when the 
wicked deed was done. The elder brother 
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had a notion that^ as the heir of Alfring- 
ham and fhtore chief of the fiunily, he had 
a right to dictate to his cadet not only 
what he should -do, but what he should 
think. And poor George in the course of 
his reading had picked up some newfangled 
notions — about the poor, I believe — ^which 
vexed his father, and made his brother 
very angry. But the dispute this time, 
though loud and hot, came to an end ; and 
both brothers left the HaU together, and 
apparently on more friendly terms than 
had of late been usual. 

" Hours passed, and neither George nor 
his brother came back; but there was no 
uneasmess; until just before dark — for it 
was winter, as it is now, and the days were 
short — ^there spread a rumour through the 
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place that Mr. Marmaduke was killed. It 
was too true. His body had been found 
lying near a stile, at the end of a footpath 
leading from the Ridge to the BuUbury 
Road. He must have been dead some 
hours, for he was quite cold. He had been 
shot through the heart. And beside him 
in the snow lay a pistol, silver-mounted, 
and with arms and initials engraved on a 
plate in the stock; a pistol which my 
nephew, George Beville, was known to. 
have bought in London only a month 
before. And George did not come back, 
and all knew that he must be the murderer 
of his brother." 

" How dreadful I" murmured Maud. 

" Dreadful, indeed," replied her mother*. 
"My brother's anguish was such as we 

VOL. III. c 
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seldom behold, at least in a man. But 
then he had loved Marmaduke so fondlj^ 
and had gloried in the prospect of leaving 
an heir so worthy to succeed him in the 
title and property — indeed, he had begun 
to allow Marmaduke to interfere with the 
management of the estate in his father's 
lifetime, which many wise folks thought 
wrong — that the blow was hard indeed 
to bear. He never ;held up his head 
again." 

''But the unhappy man who did it — 
Oeorge ?" asked Maud. 

" George wrote from abroad — ^from Paris, 
I think, but I am not sure as to the place — 
so soon, he said, as the report of his bro- 
ther's murder, and that he was himself 
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suspected of the crime, reached him through 
the newspapers. He indignantly protested 
his innocence." 

" Perhaps he was innocent, after all," said 
Maud, eagerly. 

" No, no !" returned Mrs. Stanhope, with 
a sigh ; " no one could believe that. The 
chain of circumstantial evidence — for of 
course there was no witness — was too 
strong. There had been a quarrel that 
very day between the brothers, by no means 
the first ; then there was the discovery of 
the pistol ; then George's absence ; and 
then the younger brother's interest in be- 
coming, as Marmaduke's death made him, 
heir to the title and estates. And George 
never ventured to come back and stand his 

c2 
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trial. All regarded this as in itself a proof 
of guilt ; but I, remembering his sensitive, 
nervous nature, and how he shrank from- 
blame, have never been quite sure. His 
father was sure. He would not even con- 
sider his son's assertions, made by letter, 
of his innocence, or trouble himself about 
the reasons George gave for his strange 
absence just then. He merely wrote a 
violent letter, cursing the fratricide, and 
casting him off for ever, with bitter regret 
that in going abroad as he had done 
George should have cheated the hang- 
man. There came back but a curt re- 
ply to this, saying that the discarded son 
would trouble his unjust father no more. 
And that was the last news of George 
Beville, who died, we believe, in Aus- 
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tralia, in poverty; but even that remains 
uncertain/' 

** Perhaps he was innocent/' repeated 
Maud, thoughtfully. 
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CHAPTER IL 



COME TO HAUNT ME. 

"■pUSH, men, with a will! All to- 
getlier, now. And you, Barker, 
lock the wheels of that van, to stop its 
slipping down as fast as we get it up. One 
more try at it, and the thing is done." 

It was Hugh who spoke, and he was just 
then busily engaged in superintending the 
removal — technically called shunting — into- 
a siding of a number of empty cattle-vans 
and horse-boxes with which, in anticipation 
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of Btdlbury horse-fair, the wisdom of the 
goods-manager had encumbered the small 
station of Hollow Oak. There was very 
little accommodation there in the shape of 
sidings unoccupied ; and since it was neces- 
sary to clear the rails on the *' down " side, 
this superfluous rolling-stock was, by Hugh's 
orders, forced up the steep incline of the 
only available siding, and the brakes put 
hard on. 

"That's very dangerous, Edmunds," re- 
marked Hugh, as the empty vans were at 
length disposed of. 

"It is, sir," replied the shrewd head- 
porter. ''No siding ought to be so steep ; 
and a trifle would bring the whole lot of 
waggons down again, just, mayhap, as a 
train was passing. But we haven't time to 
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-think of that now. My lord's going up to 
London by the 12.17 to-day. Word's been 
brought from the Hall." 

Hugh reddened, and then looked very 
stern and cold. 

"What will Lord Penrith require?" he 
said, not in his usual pleasant voice. 
" There is sure to be room in the train. I 
suppose he has only one carriage, so you 
can get a truck in readiness to convey that 



one." 



And then he walked away, leaving Ed- 
munds, who had been used to see the lord 
of Alfringham received with almost royal 
honours, sorely puzzled. 

In due course Lord Penrith's carriage 
came down the road that led to Alfringham, 
•and drew up at the station door amidst 
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much lifting of caps and touching of hats. 
Within it were the old lord, propped up 
with cushions, his sister, Mrs. Stanhope, and 

his niece. 

"Train not in?" said Lord Penrith, 
querulously. "Then 111 go into the wait- 
ing-room. I won't stay here, to be chilled 
to the marrow. I will go into the waiting- 
room, while you attend to the carriage." 

The train, technically known as the 12.17 
on the "up" line, was not very punctual 
that day. The hands of the clock crawled 
on around the dial-plate. It was 12.30, 
then 12.40, and still no train. The sub- 
ordinates at the "station looked out impati- 
ently for a distant puff of white smoke, 
listened eagerly for the sound of a steam- 
whistle. The train 12.17 was provokingly 
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that carriage. Surely the express is not far 
l)ehiad you ?*' said Hugh. 

^' Never you fear, Commodore," returned 
the guard, with a grin, as he bustled to- 
wards where Lord Penrith's carriage was 
being wheeled upon a truck; "I'm too 
old a railway bird to be caught nappiug. 
Express hadn't been telegraphed when we 
passed Stedham," he added, jubilantly. 
^* Expect it's the state of the rails." 

Hugh, less confident, glanced towards the 
signal-box ; but no warning sign from the 
semaphore told of the approach of the 
express, which passed Hollow Oak without 
stopping. Meanwhile Lord Penrith, by 
the exertions of his valet and footman, had 
been placed securely in a corner of a first- 
class carriage, amidst pillows, cushions, and 
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all the paraphernalia with which a wealthy 
invalid sets off on a journey. Maud and 
her mother had also taken their seats. The 
doors were closed. 

" Go ahead, Jim T called out the cheery 
guard, when at that moment Hugh, look- 
ing over his shoulder, saw the danger signal, 
all too late, hoisted at the entrance of the 
deep cutting, and saw the swift ex- 
press, unannounced, come thundering along 
the rails at a speed that nothing could 
resist. 

There had been negligence somewhere 
— that was certain ; there always is when a 
railway accident occurs ; and it is invariably 
a task from which Minos would have shrunk 
to apportion the blame so as to make cen* 
sure and punishment fall on those who* 
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really deserve it. Station-masters and 
signalmen, telegraph clerks, guards, and 
drivers, had very likely each and all con- 
tributed their quota of blundering or indo- 
lence to the misconduct that threatened to 
-end tragically enough. But the danger was 
so near and so dreadful that the thought of 
it swallowed up all other thoughts. Others 
besides Hugh Ashton saw the swift express 
oome rushing through the gorge between 
the deep banks of the cutting, a torrent of 
wood and iron on its headlong way. There 
was a cry of horror, another, and then a 
loud shout, and an uplifting of arms ; and 
Edmunds, with more presence of mind than 
the rest, snatched up a red flag, and waved 
it, to attract the attention of the driver of 
the coming train. 
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Alas ! it was all too late. This was no 
case for puny remedies, such as shouts and 
gesticulation and the waving of flags. A 
train going at such furious speed as the 
express cannot be stopped like a horse 
flung back upon his haunches by the pres- 
sure of a powerful bit, in a moment. Those 
in charge of the express train had taken the 
alarm ; but it was little that they could do. 
The driver had tried to reverse his engine. 
The guards were not idle. The spectators 
on the platform could hear the harsh rasp- 
ing sound of the brakes, as, with a sort of 
stony-eyed horror akin to the dread fascina- 
tion with which some fluttering bird gazes 
on the cold, gleaming eyes of the rattle- 
snake, they watched the onward rush of the 
rapid train. 
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There was no hope that the tardy train 
of 12.1 7, hardly in motion, and gliding with 
a scarcely perceptible movement along the 
platform, should avoid a fatal collision with 
the swift pursuer now so near. No hope 
save in the courage and the readiness of 
one man — and that man Hugh Ashton* 
The presence of mind which he had shown 
many a time in the face of danger, stood 
him in good stead now. Hardly had he 
seen the coming peril before the only means 
of averting it flashed, like a heaven-sent 
thought, upon his mind. Those waggons 
and vans in the steep siding — mere lumber 
an hour ago— now afforded the only avail- 
able means of averting the catastrophe that 
was so imminent. 

Without an instant's hesitation he dashed 
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across the line, undid the brakes of the 
foremost waggons, and, with desperate 
strength, set the whole array of horse-boxes 
and cattle-vans in motion. Down they 
came with a rattle and clang that was heard 
even above the thunder of the advancing 
express, and, with the impetus of the de- 
scent added to their own weight, rushed 
clear across the lines, blocking the railway 
from bank to bank. It was all that Hugh 
could do to escape from being crushed be* 
neath their weight, as they brushed him 
by ; but the deed was done, and a score of 
empty waggons and horse-boxes were 
interposed between the two passenger 
trains. 

Then came the crash I No earthly power 
could have prevented the express from run- 
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ning into the empty rolling-stock in its path, 
with a rending and a splintering of iron and 
wood, and a cloud of dust and fragments, 
and from tearing its way through the im- 
pediment with a force that brought the 
wreck of the cattle-vans into sharp collision 
with the ordinary train ahead. But the 
Tiolence of the first blow had been spent, 
happily, on horse-boxes and waggons, and 
the accident was not the terrible one that 
it had threatened to be. A carriage or two 
of the 12.17 train were wrecked utterly; 
all had panels and windows the worse ; but 
of the passengers and railway servants there 
not a life, thanks to Hugh's boldness and 
forethought, was lost. There were bruises 
and contusions in plenty ; some bones may 
have been broken ; but such injuries passed 
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almost unheeded in the general joy and 
thankfulness. Not a life lost ! Thank God 
for that I And forget not the brave man 
who risked his own to save others ! 

What a cheer it was that greeted Hugh 
Ashton when, breathless and bareheaded, 
he made his way back to the opposite side 
of the line, where already a crowd, such a 
<;rowd as the village could supply, was 
gathering to lend help to the passengers in 
the broken train. There were men who 
asked it as a favour to be allowed to shake 
his hand. There were mothers who, as 
they clasped their children to their hearts, 
addressed him as the preserver of their own 
lives and the lives of their dear ones, and 
prayed God to bless him ! 

But the passengers of the express were 

d2 
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not fortunate enough to escape more serious 
accident, since the force of the collision, 
checked as it had been by the strenuous 
efforts of engineer and brakesmen, had still 
been suflGlcient to convert the two leading 
carriages into a shapeless mass of wrecks 
and two of their occupants were, killed^ 
and thrice as many maimed and wounded. 

In the midst of this excitement, Edmunds 
came suddenly up and laid his hand on 
Hugh's sleeve. 

'* My lord's hurt, I'm afraid — Lord Pen- 
rith, you know, sir," said the head-porter ; 
and Hugh turned to see the old lord, sup- 
ported by his servants, who were removing 
him from the carriage in which he had been 
seated. Beside him were Mrs, Stanhope^ 
who had fainted, but seemed uninjured, 
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and Maud^ who, unhurt, was bending over 
her mother. 

" Is Lord Penrith wounded ?" asked 
Hugh, aud, at the sound of his voice, Miss 
Stanhope started and looked up. Her eyes 
and those of the young man met. Maud 
was very pale; she grew paler still, and 
it seemed as though she would have fallen, 
had not Hugh Ashton passed his strong arm 
around her and held her up. "My dar- 
ling!" he exclaimed, reckless, in that mo- 
ment, of all studied reticence, all worldly 
barriers that rank and fortune interpose 
between loving hearts. "My darling 
Maud!" 

And Maud looked up, a timid wonder in 
her beautiful eyes mingling with a truth- 
ful admiration that enhanced her loveliness. 
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"I was frightened," she said, in a lovr 
voice. " I did not know you were here* 
I always feel so safe when you are near 
me." 

Simple words these, and such as the 
terror and agony of the moment might 
excuse ; but Maud for the moment neither 
resented Hugh's daring speech, nor at- 
tempted to free herself from the clasp of 

the arm that supported her. 

*' Mr. Ashton, our station-master, saved 
your lives, yes, of all of you, miss, beg- 
ging pardon for speaking so free," said 
Edmunds, still under the influence of the 
exciting scene. 

*'Is it your praise that I hear on all 
sides? Must I thank you again for my 
life, that you saved before? It is so like 
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you I" murmured Maud ; and never had 
music been so sweet in Hugh's ears as the 
sound of that low voice ; but in the next 
moment Miss Stanhope, blushing, extricated 
herself from his hold, and said to her 
mother, now recovered from her faintness, 
and who was kneeling at the old lord's 
side : " I fear he is very ill, my poor uncle 
— he has not spoken since the shock. A 
doctor " 

At this instant Lord Penrith, who had 
seemed insensible, opened his eyes, and 
moaned feebly, looking first at his sister, 
and then at Maud, with evident recog- 
nition. 

"What is it? Ah! I remember. Yes, 
I am hurt," muttered the old man ; and then 
his restless eyes met those of Hugh, who 
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was bending over him. Instantly Lord 
Penrith's pallid face assumed a look of 
horror and dismay. '^Go, go!" he said, 
shuddering. '^ Why has he come here, to 
hannt me at the last ?** And then his eves 
closed, and Mrs. Stanhope shrieked, for she 
thought him dead. 

"He is not dead, but severely hurt, 1 
fear," was Dr. Bland's verdict, when, five 
minutes later, he arrived at the station. 
" It will be better to send his lordship up 
to Alfringham at once, whilst I look after 
some of the other wounded passengers who 
are sadly in need of aid. And I should 
advise that medical assistance — the most 
eminent — be summoned by telegraph from 
London. Say Mr. Blades, my old principal, 
and of course Sir Joseph Doublefee, and 
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any other leading man. No time, in such 
a case, should be lost." 

As Lord Penrith was placed in his car* 
riage, which fortunately was not much the 
worse for the shock of the collision, for 
removal to his stately home, he spoke again, 
and twice, after he had reached Alfringham 
and been laid in his bed, surrounded by 

every care and luxury available to the 
ailing rich, he repeated, monotonously, the 
same words : 

" Come to haunt me !" 

" He must be wandering in his thoughts, 
from the effects of the blow. Poor Marma- 
duke !" said Mrs. Stanhope. 

And before night, the great London 
doctors, called down by telegraph, arrived 
at the bedside of their noble patient. But 
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the medical town mice could but confirm 
the dictum of their colleague the country 
mouse. 

" Severe internal injury,** said Sir Joseph 
and Mr. Blades, M.R.C.S., but they said it 
very gravely; and they added that his 
lordship could not be in more careful hands 
than those of Dr. Bland. 

It was long that night ere Maud could 
compose herself to sleep, so vividly did she 
recall, with strangely mingled sensations of 
shame, and what was almost pleasure, 
Hugh's words and looks, and the pressure 
of his encircling arm, at Hollow Oak 
Station. Something had suddenly awaken- 
ed in her feelings towards Hugh Ashton as 
yet unsuspected ; and she felt, with a sort 
of half terror, that, all unconsciously to her- 
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self, her heart, from the very first, must 
have been drawn, as by resistless force^ 
towards Hugh. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SIE LUCIUS. 

QIR LUCIUS LARPENT, in no enviable 
frame of mind, sat before the fire in 

the billiard-room of Llosthuel Court, gazing 

at the glowing coals, as though, like the 

reputed wizards of a bygone age, he sought 

to read the future of his own and others' 

fortunes in their cavernous depths. He had 

a cigar between his lips; but its fiery tip 

had grown cold and grey through sheer 

forgetfulness on the smoker's part, and 
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presently he snatched it away and tossed it 
peevishly into the fire. Then he turned to 
a little table beside him, on which stood a 
silver tray, bearing glasses and decanters^ 
and, filling a large wine-glass to the brim, not 
with sherry, but with strong Maraschino, 
tossed off the contents as if the potent 
liquor had been harmless cold water. Then 
he re-filled the glass, sipped slowly and 
relishingly the cordial within it, and, setting 
it down, drew a letter from his pocket, 
unfolded it, and began to read it. 

The letter in question had been brought 
upstairs to Sir Lucius that morning along 
with the cup of chocolate and slice of toast 
which formed the baronet's apology for a 
breakfast. Sir Lucius had perused and re- 
perused it several times since then, and each 
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time with an anxious eye and frowning 
brow, which showed the tidings it imparted 
to be the reverse of agreeable. It was not 
a long letter, nor was it one of those stiff 
epistles on blue oflBce paper, wherewith 
gentlemen learned in the law vex the souls 
-of the laity, unskilled in legal jargon. In- 
deed it was obviously the letter of no 
gentleman, whether by Act of Parliament 
or otherwise, but of a person to whom pen- 
manship was a pain,^ arid orthography a 
<iistress, the curt product of severe toil at 
the scribe's distasteful task. 

The reading of this letter, whatever it 
was, had stirred the noble nature of Sir 
Lucius to. its lowest depths, and he was 
savagely intent upon the means of counter- 
acting, without mercy or scruple, the course 
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of events which thwarted his most cherished 
projects. Without mercy or scruple — yes, 
the words were true as to the baronet's 
compassion for a foe or as to his readiness 
to remove a stumbling-block from his path 
—but there was a scruple, notwithstanding. 
The exemplary young dandy did not wish 
to put his precious neck in jeopardy of ever 
being subjected to the clammy touch of the 
hangman's fumbling fingers. And for this 
reason he desirei to find a bolder villain 
than himself, some one — to quote that old 
Earl Angus who hanged King James's 
favourites over the Brig of Lauder — who 
would " bell the cat." And he thought he 
knew of such a one at Tregunnow. 

Sir Lucius rang the bell. 

"Bring me something — a sandwich," he 
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said, when the servant came; "nothing 
else ; and be quick ! There is sherry here. 
And tell Phillips to put the brown horse, 
Lightfoot, into the dog-cart instantly." 

"Groom with you, Sir Lucius?" asked 
the under-butler, as he brought in the 
desired refreshment. 

"No groom; but let them look sharp!" 
answered the baronet, gruffly. " No need, 
either, to come worrying round to the door. 
Fll get in yonder, in the yard." 

Sir Lucius had been gruff and irritable all 
day long, short-tempered even with his 
imperial mother, rough with young Willie 
his brother, and snappish to Edgar, who 
had come in with a stripling's frankness, 
to challenge his senior to a game at 
billiards. 
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''Billiards I Knocking the balls about, 
you mean. No, thank you !" had been the 
baronet's cross-grained reply; and he had 
been left thenceforth to the hermit-like 
possession of the billiard-room. 

Slowly and painfully, according to such 
lights as his keen but shallow intelligence 
could work by, Sir Lucius had shaped out 
and solved the problem that perplexed him. 
He must go to Pen Mawth. He must see 
the Black Miller-^— a tool useful for his 
purpose. What such men as Sir Lucius can 
never be made to see is, that such tools are 
two-edged; and that the ruflBan or rascal 
they hire to do any dirty work with tongue 
or pen or bludgeon, is the most dangerous 
enemy, of their own making, that can be? 
like a lion in the path. 

VOL. III. K 
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It was easy for Lady Larpent^s titled son 
to leave Llosthuel without having to answer 
inconvenient questions. He had refused, 
on slight grounds, or none at all, to be 
present at luncheon. Few young men, in 
ijountry-houses, are to be seen at luncheon. 
It is not easy to get back from the stubble- 
Helds, and from hunting impossible, when 
the ladies of the family are ready for the 
blameless enjoyment of their cutlets. But 
Sir Lucius, who ate no breakfast^ could not 
well wait till eight o'clock for the prandial 
meal, and he was usually hungry by two. 
Hungry or not, he had his sandwich and 
his sherry, took up his overcoat, and 
went round to the yard, where his dog- 
cart, with the brown horse harnessed, stood 
ready. 
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" Like me to wait — anywheres, Sir 
Lucius?" said a pert dwarf in gaiters and 
striped waistcoat, a young London lad, 
mews-made, and who regarded the son 
and heir of the potential Dowager as only 
governor No. 2. 

The ferocious reply which was made by 
the baronet as he drove rapidly away, was 
long remembered in the stable-yard* of 
Llosthuel. 

A dog-cart is a vehicle capable of rapid 
locomotion, especially with only a single 
fitter behind the shafts ; and Lightf oot was 
a good horse. The Cornish carters stared 
at the speed with which the gentleman, 
flogging hard — for Sir Lucius was a hard 
taskmaster to the noble beast which some 
of us love so well — shot past them. The 

E 2 
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brown horse was all lather aud foam when 
he came at a hand-gallop up to the station^ 
twenty minutes too soon, and was left at a 
public-house which miners and market-folks 
frequented, while Sir Lucius took his ticket 
for Tregunnow. He took a ticket — not a 
return one — for Tregunnow, because he 
thought that thus, in case of need, he 
should best escape inquiry and recognition ► 
And when the slow train, fraught with little 
but fish-baskets, tin, and a few packages 
marked " London — Immediate," and full of 
precocious vegetables from Scill)% came 
jumbling in, Sir Lucius took his seat in a 
mouldy first-class carriage that had the 
smell of a coffin, and was borne to Tregun- 
now, where he alighted in a fog and a 
drizzle of rain. 
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This time there were no boys at Tregun- 
now, outside the white gate, and on the 
gravel-path that was the property of the 
Company, and the only dry spot in sight. 
But the baronet, who now knew his way, 
preferred to dispense with a guide, and 
walked on, through the waning daylight 
and gentle rain, to Pen Mawth. He had 
the dubious good fortune to find the Black 
Miller — often abroad at fair and market — 
at home when he knocked. It was Ralph 
Swart's grim face that appeared in the half- 
opened doorway. 

The Black Miller started a very little 
when he saw Sir Lucius Larpent at his door, 
and looked suspicious!}'' out through the 
waning light and drizzling rain, as though 
to assure himself that the baronet was un- 
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accompanied. No one save Sir Lucius 
himself was in sight, so that Ralph Swart 
relaxed somewhat his mien of scowling 
defiance, and slowly, and, as it were, un- 
willingly, opened his door to the full width,, 
growling, in the deep voice that sounded 
like the low roar of a lion : '* Come in, if 

ft 

you wish it, young sir. You are free of the 
place." Something — it might have been 
the warning whisper, according to oriental 
belief, of his good angel — seemed to sug- 
gest to Sir Lucius to decline the invitatioa 
to enter, to give up the wicked purpose 
that had brought him out to Pen Mawth, 
and to make his way back to Tregunnow 
while the walk could yet be taken by day- 
light. But he disregarded the impulse, and 
he went in. The Black Miller closed the 
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door, locking and barring it as usuaL 
" And now, Sir Lucius Larpent, to busi- 
ness," roughly thrusting a chair towards the 
visitor, and seating himself beside the 
battered kitchen table, on which stood a 
petroleum lamp, already lighted, for within 
the house it was dark, and which threw its 
gleam full on Ralph Swart's strong harsh 
features and grizzled hair. 

"To business, with all my heart," an- 
swered the baronet, assuming a gaiety he 
by no means felt. ''You see, Mr. Swart, 
that our previous transaction did not turn 
out, after all, quite so successfully as we 
thought." 

** I must ask you to explain. Sir Lucius," 
said the Black Miller, with so stern an 
accent and so dark a frown that the visitor 
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hastened to assume a more conciliatory 
tone. 

" I meant to imply no species of blame 
to you, I can assure you," he said ; " you 
did your work well, and the adventurer, 
the fisher-fellow, was got rid of, as regards 
Treport. But here he must needs, as if the 
Fiend himself were bent on placing him 
always in my path, find employment in 
Dorsetshire, close to my uncle's place — 
Lord Penrith's place, and, what is worse, 
attract my uncle's notice. I am speaking of 
Alfringham, near the New Forest, which 
you may have heard of." 

" I have heard of it," returned the Black 
Miller, shortly. 

*' I thought as much 1" retorted the 
baronet, and for his very life he could not 
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help giving a inalicious intonation to his 
words. '* Well, there's a station called 
Hollow Oak on the railway there, and 
that confounded fisherman has somehow got 
made station-master." 

"Ha!" exclaimed the Black Miller; and 
then, after a moment's thought : *' Well, Sir 
Lucius?" 

'* Anything but well, I think," replied 
the baronet, irritably. "This fellow Ash- 
ton is a meddling hound, and I shall know 
no rest until there is an end of his imperti- 
nent interference with my family. Some 
trumpery service he aifects to have render- 
ed Lord Penrith." And as he spoke he 
drew forth the letter which had preoccu- 
pied his mind throughout the day. " But 
this, which I received this morning from 
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my good uncle's valet, a certain Luke 
Jackson, whom I have found it convenient 
to enlist in my interest, tells the story 
better than I can. I will just read it aloud, 
if you please." 

"I will listen/' answered Ralph Swart, 
fixing his dark eyes, which gleamed like 
those of a vulture, on his visitor. 

Sir Lucius drew a little nearer to the 
flaring lamp, so that the light might fall 
upon the writing of the Own Correspond- 
ent whose services as spy or chronicler at 
Alfringham he had deemed it politic to 
purchase. Then he began — 



" Honoured Sir Lucius, 

" In obedience to your wish 
for news from Alfringham, I beg to say, 
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my lord now is very bad, and no mistake, 
unable to leave his bed ; and Sir Joseph 
and other London doctors had down ta 
give opinions, with Dr. Bland in constant 
attendance. It came of a railway accident 
that happened at Hollow Oak, where we 
all were within an ace of coming to smash, 
going up to London. We were saved by 
the presence of mind of the new station- 
master, one Mr. Hugh Ashton, the same,, 
oddly enough, that pulled Miss Maud out 
of the Welsh lake, and was captain of the 
steamer at Treport, and got my brother 
Salem discharged for mutiny; which that 
he is a fine young fellow cannot be denied. 
All the country is ringing with his praises 
for the brave action he did when we had 
such a narrow shave for our lives; and 
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Mrs. Stanhope and Miss Maud were very 
grateful, and also my lord, that has invited 
the young man to come up to Alfringham 
and receive his thanks in person, as I know. 
But they do say — though what business it 
is of his I cannot tell — ^this young Mr. Hugh 
goes about ferreting and raking for proofs 
about the old murder of my lord's eldest 
son by his brother, ever so many years ago. 
I mention this " 

" Ah, indeed !" 

Very common-place words were in them- 
selves these, by which the Black Miller 
interrupted the reading of the letter, but, 
from so formidable a personage, and uttered 
in a tone so grimly significant, thej^ some- 
what startled Sir Lucius, who, however, 
floon went on : 
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" Because such conduct is singular. Also, 
in accordance with your honour's wishes, 
and in part through my brother's assistance, 
I think it pretty clear that this Mr. Swart 
of the Pen Mawth Mill is no other than 
my lord's former steward, name of James 
Grewler, who made off with a heap of my 
lord's money four-and-twenty years ago, 
and has never been heard of since. The 
picture of him on the wall in the steward's 
house is exactly what you describe, allow- 
ing for his being younger then, and I don't 
wonder the likeness struck you at first 
meeting. So no more at present, from your 
faithful servant to command, 

*' Luke Jackson." 



" Now," said the baronet, as he refolded 
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and pocketed the letter, looking the Black 
Miller fall between the eves as he did so, 
^* it is pleasant, is it not — Mr. Swart, alias 
Orewler — to see our way ?" 

" Yes," answered the Black Miller, with 
a scowl and a flash of his savage eyes, but 
in a voice that was calm, and almost soft ; 
*'I like to see ray way. You wish this 
young Hugh Ashton to be got out' of yours, 
I suspect. And you come to me to help 
you, and prove to me very sensibly that 
you have recognized me, and so have a 
hold upon me, so that I can refuse you 
nothing. Have I read your meaning right- 
ly, young sir ? Ho, ho !" 

And the Black Miller laughed. It was 
not a laugh good to hear, but deep and 
hollow, as we might imagine a ghoul's 
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laugh to be. There was an irony, too, in 
his tone, which to a warier ear than that of 
Sir Lucius might have impressed the neces- 
sity for caution. But he was so pleased 
with his own cleverness in getting a hold 
on his dangerous confederate that it was in 
a voice of ill-concealed triumph that he 
resumed : 

*' We can afford, now, to play with our 
<»rds on the table. I am ready to hand 
you a hundred pounds when I hear that 
the fisherman fellow can give me no further 
trouble. Personally, I prefer not to be 
mixed up in the affair. In Salem Jackson, 
the blackguard sailor at Treport, I should 
think you would find a convenient instru- 
ment, the rather that he has a grudge 
against young Ashton. And^ as regards 
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the old history of my uncle's cash, I assure 
you that, if you deal but fairly with me, no 
one will care to ask for an account of your 
stewardship, or to identify James Grewler 
of the past with Ralph Swart of the present. 
Now we understand each other." 

" Thoroughly," answered the Black Mil- 
ler, in the same soft voice as before. " You 
may count on me. Especially as I am, 
after a fashion, in your power, as you will 
be in mine, ho, ho ! when the job is done. 
Either of us could hang the other. But no- 
need of that." 

"Good-bye, then, Mr. Swart," said Sir 
Lucius, who was in haste to be gone, andy 
with a nod of leave-taking, he turned ta 
the door. 

Scowlingly, but promptly, Ralph Swart 



I 
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undid the fastenings, and opened the 
door, 

"Good evening, sir," he said, as the 
baronet stepped forth into the rain, and 
then reclosed the door. 

" That was the way to deal with the fel- 
low !" muttered Sir Lucius to himself, as he 
left the Pen Mawth Mill behind. 

Meanwhile the Black Miller, after stand- 
ing for some two minutes in deep thought 
beside the table on which stood the lamp^ 
snatched up his hat, took down from the 
peg on which it hung his loaded riding- 
whip, and went softly out, carefully but 
silently locking the door behind him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE OLD SHAFT. 

nrT is dreary enough, on a winter's even- 
-^ ing, to be overtaken by the darkness, 

far from home, even when the road is one 
that we know well, and the district perfect- 
ly familiar. But Sir Lucius, stumbling on 
through the chilly rain and thick mist, in a 
rugged and stony ravine, down which the 
»tnill-stream, swollen by recent wet weather, 
made its way with sullen roar, bitterly la- 
^mented the inadvertence which had caused 
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him to be alone after dark in such a 
fipot. 

Had he but brought with hirn the boy 
^ho had on a previous occasion guided him 
to the Mawth Mill, or some similar boy, 
there would have been little risk of missing 
the track. As it was, however, he found 
it hard indeed to keep to the narrow 
and ill-defined path, and looked around 
more than once for some light, from cottage 
door or farm-house window, by which he 
might shape his course. But he saw, from 
the time of his leaving the Mill of Death, 
no signs of human habitation. The hamlet 
of Mawth itself, where once the serfs of the 
Montmorts had dwelt, and where Ralph 
Swart's hired men resided, was in a wooded 

hollow nearer to the ruined castle. 

> 2 
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There were few dwellings between Pen 
Mawth and Tregunnow. Sir Lucius had 
to pick his steps as best he could among the 
rubbish-lieaps and rotting lumber and cin- 
ders, which told where men had toiled, and 
ore been raised, and money spent, in the 
prosperous past that was, long since, a mere 
tradition. 

Once or twice, as he threaded his difficult 
way among the stones and scoriae and deep 
ruts made long ago, the baronet fancied 
that he heard footsteps behind him. But, 
when he stopped and listened, the sounds 
invariably ceased, and there was nothing 
but the moan of the low wind and the 
distant gurgling of the swollen mill-stream 
that he was leaving behind. 

The cold rain fell fast and faster, and he 
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was shivering, and was glad to button his 
overcoat more closely around him ; glad, 
too, to summon up such pleasant thoughts 
as he could muster, to counteract the de- 
pressing influences of the bad weather and 
the desolate landscape. How well he had 
come out of that business with the Black 
Miller! How skilfull}^ he had played his 
cards, and how boldly withal ! Yes, bold- 
ness was, with a ruflSan of that stamp, the 
best policy, the best and the safest. He 
had a hold on Swart, or Grewler, and could 
count on his active aid in the removal of a 
hated obstacle, without compromising him- 
self in the event of failure. 

The odious fisherman fellow — that in- 
sufferable upstart who won praise and good- 
will somehow — and on whose behalf Maud 
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Stanhope was provokingly ready to speak 
her mind — his run of luck, surely, must be 
almost over. It was unendurable that the 
future Lord Penrith should be thwarted 

and Again those stealthy footsteps I 

Sir Lucius turned briskly round, but he saw 
nothing and heard nothing. He called 
aloud, but there was no repl3^ He seemed 
to be alone with the gathering night and 
ceaseless rain. 

He stumbled on, then, after a short 
pause, but suddenl}*" came to a stop* 
Straight in front, at his very feet, yawned 
a blackness that was blacker than the night, 
and the blood ran cold in his veins as he 
reflected that he must have strayed from 
the path, and that a single step in advance 
would have hurled him, many a fathoD» 
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deep, down tlie silent shaft of some deserted 
mine. 

*' Lucky I stopped when I did, precious 
lucky!" said the baronet, as he picked up 
a pebble and tossed it down the yawning 
pit so near him. 

It was long — or to his heated imagination 
it seemed long — before a faint sound, as of 

# 

a stone splashing into water, came feebly to 
his ear. Sir Lucius could not repress a 
shudder, but he was angry with himself 
because of the fear that chilled his veins. 
Half mechanically he thrust his hand into 
a side-pocket of his coat, but found no 
hunting-flask replete with spirituous com- 
fort. 

As he did so, he thought that again he 
heard footsteps creeping up behind him; 
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but, as he tamed his face, and shaded his 
eyes with his open hand, the better to pry 
into the darkness, a loose stone near him 
was violently displaced by the spam of a 
heavy foot, and a smothered, savage im- 
precation made him recoil. Then the 
treacheroas earth trembled, cnimbled, and 
gave way beneath his shrinking feet, and, 
with one cry for saccour or for mercy, 
the baronet stambled, and fell headlong 
into the black gulf of the abandoned 
mine I 

The Black Miller — for he it was, as may 
well be guessed, who had dogged his late 
visitor so closely — came crouchingly to the 
very edge of the pit. His powerful right 
arm had been uplifted, and in the strong 
hand was the loaded riding- whip ready to 
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strike; but Ralph Swart's murderous pur- 
pose had been balked by the sudden 
catastrophe that had removed his victim 
beyond his reach. With a sort of reluct- 
ance, the ruflSan allowed the upraised arm 
to drop weightily by his side, and stooped 
over the brink of the shaft, listening 
greedily for the anticipated sound. Yes, it 
came at last, deep down, and muflEled, the 
sullen splash of something heavy falling 
into water, and then there was silence, 
unbroken by moan or cry, a silence so pro- 
found and so terrible that even the harden- 
ed wretch kneeling there was in a manner 
constrained to break it. 

Stooping perilously low, so as to throw 
the sound of his resonant voice down the 
shaft, he uttered a short exclamation, to 
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which the gloomy pit gave back, as if ia 
mockery, but a hollow echo. Ralph Swart 
did not a second time disturb the sullen 
profound. He rose, and taking a box of 
matches from his pocket, struck a light, not 
once, but repeatedly, and, by the short- 
lived glimmer of each successive matchy 
took a hasty but heedful survey of the 
spot. 

"Nothing left about 1" muttered the 
Black Miller, in grumbling accents, 
"Nothing — not a glove, not a stick, not 
so much as a half-burnt cigar, to tell tales^ 
when the hunt begins. Ho, ho! Dead 
men — according to the old saw — tell no 
tales. But I am afraid they'll wait dinner 
long for Sir Lucius at Llosthuel Court this 
evening." 
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He laughed again, and chuckled, and 
laughed more ogrishly than before, as he 
stealthily picked his way among the stone- 
heaps ; but a good judge of laughter would 
have set down Ralph Swart's rude mirth 
that night as an outburst of mere ribald 
bravado. 

We can never, try as we may, divorce 
ourselves from the common ties of hu- 
manity, from the common rules of right 
and wrong; and even the most hardened 
ruffian will show an occasional gleam of 
remorse when a more than usually brutal 
crime has been perpetrated. But the Black 
Miller had physically a stout heart, and he 
felt less, as he groped his way back to the 
road, than many a meaner ruffian would 
have done. 
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'*The cur!" muttered Ralph Swart, as he 
slowly and painfully threaded a path, 
through fog and thickening rain, amidst the 
rubbish-heaps, and the unfenced mouths of 
abandoned mines, and the mouldering 
lumber — "the cowardly cur, without even 
the courage necessary to back his selfish 
scheming — it served him right that he 
should finish thus ! He must have been a 
dolt to come here, an idiot to threaten me ! 
But as for Hugh — ^young Hugh " — and here 
the Black Miller changed his tone to one of 
involuntary respect — " there is a man, 
plague him I It would be worth while, 
now ^' As he spoke, Ralph Swart halt- 
ed, and drew himself up to his full height, 
throwing out his brawny arms like a 
• wrestler who challenges an opponent. 
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" He is the younger man," cried the Black 
Miller, boastfully ; " but I — I never met my 
match 1" 

And very terrible this fierce, shrewd, 
pitiless man would have looked, had any 
eye pierced through the curtain of mist and 
darkness to see him as he stood, alone m 
the waste, frowning grim defiance on an 
imaginary foe. His vast strength, resolute 
countenance, and threatening attitude caused 
him to resemble some rough-hewn statue of 
a gladiator, ready to commence the struggle 
in a Roman arena, where blood and bone 
and muscle were pitted in deadly strife, 
amidst the clapping of soft hands, and 
offering of wagers, as on a modern race- 
course. 

Then Ralph Swart's mood seemed to 
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change, for his arms fell to his sides, and his 
head was bowed, and it was slouchingly, 
and with a clownish gait, that he regained 
the well-known track, and plodded up- 
wards, along the path that bordered the 
roaring mill-stream, towards the Mawth 
Mill. 

It rained hard and harder ; but, as often 
happens, the fog thinned and waned, and, 
through a rift in the clouds, the sickly 
moon peeped out, and threw a pale lustre 
on the dark keep of the ruined castle where 
once the Barons of Montmort dwelt, clutch- 
ing what was theirs, and more, by the 
strong hand and the hard heart. It was a 
lesson lost on the unlettered peasant who 
passed by; but to the Black Miller it did 
, seem to suggest ideas, for he stopped, and 
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looked cynically at the old robber-hold of 
the Norman noble. 

''What does Aristotle say," he growled 
out, '* about the tyrant's life, in his time ? 
The Greek slips my memory; but there 
could have been no great difference between 
a lord in Hellas and a vavasour of feudal 
times, save that the one had no suzerain, 
.and the other had. Either lot Avould have 
suited me, ho, ho ! either would have suited 
me well enough." 

As he spoke, he came in sight of the 
dark mass of his own mill-tower, over- 
shadowed by crags, and was soon at his 
own door. He unlocked the door, with the 
key that he carried in his pocket, went in 
and reclosed it, barring, bolting, and lock- 
ing it, as if to stand a siege. Half an hour 
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afterwards the flaring petroleum lamp that 
had stood so long on the kitchen table was 
extinguished, and every window of the 
miller's house was dark. 
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CHAPTER V. 



RALPH SWARt's RIDE. 



"IT Was the second day after that which 
had witnessed Sir Lucius Larpent's 

second and disastrous visit to the Mawth 
Mill, and towards noon, that the Black 
Miller rode clattering into the stony streets 
of Treport. He put up his horse at a small 
inn frequented by farmers from the country 
round, and strode off on foot, choosing such 
thoroughfares as were the loneliest, and 
making his way towards a remote part of 
VOL. ra. G 
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the little seaport town. He had an ap- 
pointment to keep. On the previous day 
he had himself posted at Tregunno w a letter 
which was to give notice to the person with 
•whom he desired to confer to be in readi- 
ness at the trysting-place he had selected. 
And, from what he knew of Salem Jackson, 
he had little doubt that the Americanised 
Cornishman would readily fall in with his 
views. 

It was a wet, wild day. Fierce gusts of 
wind, chasing before them, like hunted 
creatures, the blurred and ragged masses of 
the clouds, swept at intervals over land and 
sea, and heavy showers succeeded to them ; 
while those who were reputed weather-wise 
predicted a coming storm that should play 
havoc with farm-stock and shipping alike. 
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As it was, the bad weather of the last two 
weeks had deluged the low-lying lands, and 
converted brooks into rivers, and trickling 
rills into brooks. The mill-stream at Pen 
Mawth was so swollen that the mill had 
ceased working, and labourers had been 
employed during the whole of the preced- 
ing day in repairing the dam and strength- 
ening the sluice. But in the morning the 
Black Miller had risen early, had prepared 
his own rude breakfast, and saddled his 
own horse, and ridden slowly off through 
the dim light of the wintry dawn, locking 
the door of his house, and marking it with 
a broad cross in chalk, by which token the 
hind who acted as his servant would learn 
that for that day his customary household 

duties need not be discharged. 

g2 
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Ralph Swart had but seldom been in 
Treport, some five or six times perhaps^ 
during the many years of his residence at 
Pen Mawth. But he was one of those men 
whose powers of observation are quick, and 
their memory for localities tenacious. Few 
natives of the little coast-town, Treporters 
born and bred, could have found their way 
more unerringly among the devious b3^ways, 
the stairs, and allej^s that intersected the 
outskirts of the place, than did the dan- 
gerous tenant of the Maw^th Mill. And at 
last he reached the spot which he had 
selected as the scene of his conference with 
the kindred spirit whom he had chosen to 
aid him in his dark designs. Nothing would 
have been easier than to have arranged for 
an interview in a private parlour of some 
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tavern or inn. But the Black Miller pre- 
ferred, like the Douglas of old, rather to 
hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak, 
and mistrusted partitions and doors as 
-convenient hiding-places for surreptitious 
eavesdroppers. 

It has been mentioned that there was a 
lane, winding upwards between high banks, 
and which furnished the shortest path, 
although steep and rugged, from the beach 
to the environs of Llosthuel Court, It was 
up this lane, the lower end of which almost 
skirted old Captain Trawl's garden hedge, 
that Hugh Ashton had wended his way 
when, before quitting Treport, he sought 
one parting look at Maud's windows, from 
beyond the fence of Lady Larpent's rose- 
garden, A quieter spot than this, or one 
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in which conversation was less liable to 
interruption, could not easily have beea 
found so near Treport; for the dwellings 
bordering on the lane occurred only at rare 
intervals, and the foot-passengers who tra- 
versed it were rarer still. 

It so happened that Rose Trawl, a little 
basket on her arm, came tripping lightly 
down this winding lane, returning from 
some household errand, when suddenly, as 
she was about to turn an angle ot the rocky 
road, she heard what made her stop as 
abruptly as if by magic art her feet had 
become rooted to the ground. The words 
she heard were : "This Hugh Ashton, fine 
fellow as they think him, will get the worst 
of it for once, ho, ho ! the worst of it for 
once I" The speech was ambiguous ; but 
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there was that in the deep, hoarse voice 
that uttered it which made Rose Trawl's 
heart almost cease to beat, so fraught did it 
seem with malice and menace. 

" He can't get worse than / wish him/^ 
said another voice, higher and shriller, and 
which Rose fancied that she had heard 
before. " Confound him ! if this had been 
New Orleans instead of Treport, I'd have 
settled scores with him long ago, for getting 
me sacked from the steamer. But bowie- 
knives don't pay in this benighted old 
island, boss !" 

Rose rallied all her courage, and, herself 
unseen, peering cautiously round the cover 
of the rock, saw the two men to a portion 
of whose conversation she had listened. 
One was a stranger, a large-tnade, powerful 



# 
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man of middle age, with a dark, stern face, 
booted and spurred, and with a heavy whip 
under his arm. He held a written paper in 
his hand, which the other, who was dressed 
as a seaman, and in whom Rose recognized 
Salem Jackson the mutineer, was in the act 
of receiving from him. One glimpse was 
enough, and then the girl cowered down 
behind the rock, like a hare in its form. 
Would they murder her, this pair of evil 
companions, if they detected her in the act 
of listening to the details of the wicked plot 
against her good friend and former guest, 
Hugh Ashton ? It seemed not unlikely ; 
but then had not Providence sent her there 
to frustrate the conspiracy, and should she 
not be brought unharmed out of the peril 
of the moment ! 
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She held her breath, and waited to hear 
more. 

** This is better than bowie-knives !" said 
the tall, dark man, authoritativel3\ "Do 
not lose this paper, with the address of the 
inn at Bullbury, and let us consider it a 
bargain. The contents of the cash-box are 
your perquisite. The hundred pounds you 
shall have as soon as you have earned them 
by bringing about the ruin of the man you 
hate. Let me know for certain that Hugh 
Ashton has left Hollow Oak Station with 
iron bracelets round his wrists, a disgraced 
man for life, and vou shall have the sum I 
mentioned, all in gold. Here are five 
sovereigns for expenses." And the money 
clinked as it was put into the sailor's ready 
palm. 
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" All right, Ralph Swart I"* exclaimed 
Salem Jackson, joyfully. '* A bargain it is- 
But I can tell you, Mr. Swart, or Grewler, 
I don t do it as much for the yellow shiners 
as to be revenged on that coxcomb of a 
Captain, forsooth ! And a fine vengeance, 
too !" 

"Ay, and safe!" muttered his confed- 
erate, in a tone of ill-disguised contempt* 
" Drop me a line at Pen Mawth Mill, near 
Tregunnow Churchtown, to say when the 
job is done." 

And then, to Rose's inexpressible relief, 
the two voices and the footsteps of the 
speakers died away gradually in the dis- 
tance. But although the rain, which had 
set in again, beat heavily upon her crouch- 
ing form, the girl did not dare to rise and 
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continue her homeward route until many 
minutes had elapsed. 

Meanwhile the Black Miller, having 
parted with his accomplice, made his way, 
in the same circuitous fashion as that which 
he had previously adopted, back to the inn 
where he had left his horse. He dined 
alone, eating voraciously, as was his wont, 
and drank deeply afterwards, chuckling to 
himself, as he sat at his solitary table, his 
hat drawn down over his massive brows, 
and a glass of stiff grog before him, while 
the storm increased, and the short-lived 
daylight waned. Then he called for his 
bill, and ordered his horse. 

" A rough, wild night, squire," said the 
wondering hostler, as he brought round the 
horSe to the inn-door. 
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"Who cares!" answered Ralph Swart, 
with an oath^ as he swung himself into the 
saddle, and clattered up the street, and out 
into the open country. 

A wild night it was, and a toilsome ride 
that lay before him. The shrieking wind 
swept by with furious force, and the blind- 
ing rain fell in such sheets, and with such 
violence, that it was hard to make head 
against it. The horse the Black Miller 
rode, a thorough-bred, purchased cheaply 
from Sir Lucius Larpent, and always vicious- 
tempered, reared and swerved in a manner 
that would have unseated an average horse- 
'tnan. Again and again did the terrified 
horse refuse to face the storm, and each 
time his rider forced him on, at a hand- 
gallop, in the teeth of howling wind ^nd 
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driving rain. The tempest seemed to gain 
in strength ae Ralph Swart left Treport and 
the coast behind, and crossed the moorlands, 
rolling far away inland. The very road 
was like a lake, while great pools of water 
had collected in the lower fields, and still 
the rain fell, and still the wind rushed by 
with a sound like the cry of wolves clamor- 
ous for their prey. 

Strangely enough, the spirits of the Black 
Miller seemed to rise as he confronted the- 
fury of the storm. He sang snatches of old 
half«forgotten songs, and laughed with a 
grim enjoyment of the tumult of the ele- 
ments, and of his own iron nerves and iron 
frame that rendered him indifferent to alL 
The snorting horse in vain tried to break 
from the control of the rider, in vain 
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plunged and reared, swerving across the 
flooded road, and straining • at the bit. 
Ralph Swart merely laughed and spurred 
on, firm in his saddle, as though he had 
been a centaur indeed. 

Presently the landscape grew more fami- 
liar. To the left were a few scattered 
lights that must proceed from the windows 
of Tregunnow Churchtown. To the right, 
dimly descried through the shadows of 
night, rose an ungainly black mass, that 
could be no other than the Hill of Death, 
looming far over the dismal landscape which 
it crowned. Near the road were strewed 
rubbish-heaps uncounted, piled up, as Ralph 
Swart well knew, near the yawning mouth 
of many a worked-out mine. 

It was with a sort of chuckle of self-con- 
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gratulation that he remembered the visit of 
Sir Lucius, aad how it ended. He had done 
that day another stroke of business, had 
blighted — so he hoped — the life of one who 
had indeed harmed him in nothing, but 
whose existence was to him a standing 
source of danger. What cared he for wet 
or mire, or the toil of the long ride ? His 
jaded horse went quietly enough beneath 
him now. 

How loud was the roar of the mill- 
stream as it rushed, torrent-like, down the 
ghastly ravine, topped by frowning crags, 
in which his mill was built ! But here was 
the mill itself now, and his journey was 
over. Dismounting, Ralph Swart led his 
weary horse into the shed that did duty for 
a stable, unsaddled it, and, replacing the 
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bridle by a halter, tossed a measure of com 
into the manger, and shook down some 
marsh-hay into the clumsy rack. Then, 
carrying the stable lantern, which it had 
been his first care to light, in his hand, he 
shut the door of the shed, and entered his 
own house, the door of which he locked, 
barred, and bolted with his usual jealous 
care. How loud was the roar of the mill- 
stream as it rushed, washing and gurgling 
among the stones hard by ! Never had the 
Black Miller heard it sound so portentously 
during all the years of his tenancy of the 
Mill of Death. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ROSE WRITES TO MAUD. 

"O OSE TRAWL'S very natural terror, so 
long as she ran the risk of being dis- 
covered in her hiding-place behind the rock 
by those with regard to whom she had 
involuntarily played the part of a spy, 
gave place, so soon as she had gained the 
security of her own home, to an equally 
natural indignation. She trembled now, 
not for herself, but for gallant Hugh Ash- 
ton, knowing, as she did, that the very 
VOL. in. H 
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frankness of the young man's generous 
nature was likely to render it the more 
easy for his enemies to ensnare him to his 
ruin. That the pair of conspirators whose 
talk she had overheard were not likely to 
be restrained by any scruples, she could 
well believe. Salem Jackson bore but an 
indifferent character in his native place, and 
although reputed more untrustworthy than 
truculent, was known to have uttered 
threats at the bar of more than one public- 
house against his former Captain. 

By far the most dangerous of Hugh's 
unsuspected foes, so Rose deemed, was the 
Black Miller. That shrewd, massive face, 
swarthy as that of a Spaniard, and lit up by 
those baleful eyes, was not readily to be 
forgotten. Ralph Swart was one of those 
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tnen whose daring it is impossible for the 
most casual observer to doubt, and whose 
strength and cunning would forbid the 
boldest to despise their enmity. Hugh 
must be warned. Hugh must be saved. 
But how ? Rose could not venture to tell 
her ailing grandfather, whose health had 
lately altered for the worse, what she had 
overheard. '* He should be kept quiet," 
the doctor had said ; and besides, the old 
sea-captain, as unsuspicious as a child by 
temperament and habit, was by no means 
the sort of counsellor in such a strait as 
this. 

Lady Larpent was the personage whose 
image next rose up in poor Rose's bewil- 
dered imagination; but there were two 
reasons why an appeal to the strong-willed 

h2 
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Lady of Llosthuel seemed to be out of the 
question. It had filtered round somehow, 
through small tradesfolk and through the 
servants at the Court, that the Dowager's 
early liking and esteem for Hugh Ashton 
liad changed, for some inexplicable reason^ 
into frigid disapprobation. And then Lady 
Larpent was known to be in trouble just 
then, concerning the unaccountable disap- 
pearance of her eldest son, Sir Lucius, re- 
lating to whom all manner of vague and 
alarming reports were in circulation. To 
whom, then, could Rose turn, save to her 
betrothed husband, Will Farleigh ! But 
the young ornithologist was absent just 
then, on one of his professional rambles in 
search of rare specimens that would be 
acceptable to collectors ; and a day, and the 
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better part of another, were thus unavoid- 
ably lost. 

When Will Farleigh did come back, and 
heard his sweetheart's story, pretty. Rose 
had no need to complain of the lack of 
sympathy. That Hugh Ashton — dear, brave 
Hugh — the man who had saved his life, and 

whose friendship he felt to be an honour, 
should be threatened by hidden foes, with 
some cowardly vengeance half explained, 
was enough to awaken every manly impulse 
in the bird-hunter's nature. 

" Swart — Ralph Swart — and Pen Mawth 
Mill — ^you are quite sure of those names, 
Rose dear ?" 

Yes ; Rose was quite sure. 

" Well," said Will, thoughtfully, " I have 
heard tell in the country, inland, of such a 
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mill and of such a man, and never heard 
any good of either. But did not the other 
scamp, Salem Jackson, call this Swart by 
another name — I did not catch that ?" 

Yes; Rose was certain that she had 
heard the Black Miller addressed by two 
names. One was Swart, the other waa 
Grewler. 

" But then, what do they intend to do ? 
It can't be murder, because of what was 
said about iron bracelets I" said Will, staring 
hard at a beam which spanned the ceilings 
as if he hoped to find an explanation writ* 
ten there. 

" Salem Jackson did talk of bowie-knives I*^ 
said Rose, gravely. 

'*But Salem Jackson's more brag than 
do!" returned her affianced one. "He's 
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but a coward, slippery as he is. I happen- 
ed to hear him, a fortnight ago, abusing 
Captain Hugh at the ' Blue Anchor/ and I 
promised him a set of aching bones if he 
dared breathe a word against a man whose 
little finger was worth Salem's whole body. 
He was the bigger of the two, but he only 
looked black, and slunk out. No ; if he 
does mischief, it'll be by stealth, and in a 
sneaking way, as suits him." 

" But the other — that Swart, or whatever 
he is — he looked wicked, but bold as a 
black lionl" objected Rose. 

"Ay, that, if all tales be true, is a bird of 
another hackle !" answered her lover, medi- 
tatively. "But then, Rose, as luck will 
have it, your black lion does not seem to 
care to go to Dorsetshire himself, but pre* 
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fers to send out his skulking jackal, as I've 
read that lions do at times, to do his dirty 
work for him. What are we to do is the 
question? Captain Hugh's so open and 
fearless, it would be useless to caution him. 
Stop I You know Miss Maud there — at her 
uncle's fine house at Alfringham, close by 
— she always was kind to you — and she 
should be kind to Hugh, that saved her 
from drowning in Wales yonder. Can't 
you write to Miss Maud, and I'll carry the 
letter ?" 

Rose looked aghast at first, partly at the 
proposal that she should write a letter, 
diffident as she felt of her own powers as a 
correspondent, and partly at the idea of 
addressing, with pen and ink, a lady by 
birth, and an heiress. 
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" Very kind she always was — but I've not 
often spoken to her, Will, not above half a 
dozen times !" said the girl, shyly. 

However, for Hugh's sake, and with 
Will's help, the letter was written. Here it 
is: 



" Treport, December 29, 18—. 

*' Honoured Miss Maud, 

"Excuse the liberty I take — 
Will Farleigh, who, as Lady Larpent 
knows, is to be married to me as soon as 
we are Rich enough — will carry this letter 
himself, all the long way from Cornwall to 
my lord your Uncle's grand home in Dorset- 
shire — but I am drove to intrude by the 
Peril of one respected and Liked by us all. 
I am no great scholar, nor clever with my 
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Fen, but sooner than Harm should come to 
Captain Hugh Ashton, to whom all Owe so 
much, he being the brave good young man 
we all know him to be, I would walk every 
step of the road, if needed, to say how 
Wicked men have plotted his Ruin. Which 
William Farleigh, who takes this, will ex- 
plain, and how by the Lord's mercy I was 
enabled to overhear bad people — names of 
Salem Jackson, which, for our shame, he is 
a Comishman, and sailor here, and Ralph 
Swart — or Grewler — called the Black 
Miller of Pen Mawth, Tregunnow Church- 
town, talking how to do our friend hurt, 
and bring Disgrace to him that deserves so 
well of All. 

" I hope my Lord Penrith is quite well. 
I hope Mrs. Stanhope is quite well. And^ 
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with best respects, no more now from your 
grateful servant, " Rose Tbawl. 

'' For God's sake, get my lord to protect 
Captain Hugh." 

With this letter, Will Farleigh, with 
Rose's savings in his pocket, to eke out his 
own meagre ones, started by the night-train 
from the nearest station, to which, for time- 
saving, he hired a gig from the same inn at 
which the Black Miller had put up his- 
horse, and travelled all night. 

The morning was well advanced before,, 
walking from Stedham Station, at which, it 
being a larger place, more trains stopped 
than at Hollow Oak, the traveller had 
alighted, Will came in sight of the stately 
pile of Alfringham. 
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Now, there was really no particular 
reason why Rose's affianced husband should 
not have rung the door-bell, stated his name 
and whence he came, and obtained an inter- 
view with Miss Stanhope. But he thought 
there was ; and Rose had been strongly of 
opinion that he must approach Miss Maud 
secretly, and deliver his credentials in quite 
a mysterious fashion. And, when he saw 
how very big and splendid was Lord Pen- 
rith's mansion, Will's heart failed him a 
little, and he began to think that the 
hardest part of his task yet lay before 
him. 

To deliver a letter privately, even for the 
best of motives, to a young lady of high 
degree, dwelling beneath the roof of such a 
relative as was the noble master of Alfring- 
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ham, is no easy matter. Figaro or Scapin 
might manage it, by some display of prac- 
tised impudence; but otherwise it is hard 
indeed. However, fortune befriended the 
young bird-stuffer, in that he met Miss 
Stanhope in the park, and close to the 
garden gate, and alone. Will introduced 
himself promptly enough, putting the letter 
forward, however, and keeping himself in 
the background to the utmost of his power^ 
precisely as Rose, in her awe of a social 
superior, had thrown the onus of explana- 
tion on Will. 

Miss Stanhope read the letter with an 
agitation of manner which surprised the 
young Cornishman, but was much perplexed 
by its contents. Plots and conspiradea 
were things so foreign to the world in which 
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she had lived, a world of decorous observ- 
ances and of conventional propriety, that 
«he seemed bewildered, until Will's al- 
most verbatim account of the conversation 
which Rose Trawl had overheard con- 
vinced her of the danger that menaced 
Hugh. 

Then Maud read the letter of her humble 
friend once more, and this time understood 
it. Now she could see the peril, undefined 
and shadowy ; but not on that account the 
less to be dreaded, that impended over him 
she loved. And, in the fear of losing him, 
in her natural womanly anxiety for his 
safety, she all but forgot the tacit lesson 
that she had learned through life, the pride 
of her superior station. For an instant 
she forgot that Hugh was but a poor fisher- 
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man, who, by gallant efforts, and by the 
force of a character singularly noble, pure, 
and strong, was winning his way upwards 
in the world. For an instant she forgot 
that she was a lady, and only remembered 
that she was a girl that loved. 

" You are Hugh's friend !" she exclaimed, 
putting her hand on Will's arm ; " and you 
owe him, as I do, a life. Help him now, 
dear Mr. Farleigh ; for my poor help, which 
sweet Rose has written, ah I so prettily, to 
ask, avails little now. My uncle — Lord 
Penrith — is ill and old, and since the late 
accident on the railway — brave Hugh 
again I always foremost when good deeds 
are done — passes half the day in lethargic 
sleep. Go and warn him, good friend! 
Warn Captain Ashton that traitors are plot- 
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ting — not his death — who dares meet him, 
face to face? — but some cruel scheme, to 

which his own guileless confidence may 

Oh ! warn him, tell him what you have 
told me — and — and if you will come to the 
Hall and tell me that all is well, I will bless 
dear Rose Trawl and you for the good deed 
done." 

So Will Farleigh set off for Hollow 
Oak Station, while Maud went back to 
her room to pray for him she loved. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE TWO LETTERS. 

" mWO letters for you, Mr. Ashton," said 
Edmunds, the head-porter, as Hugh, 

who now found more tirae on his hands 
than he could easily dispose of, returned, 
after one of the solitary rambles that were 
now habitual to him, to the station. One 
of these — which was sealed with red wax, 
and bore the impression of a coat of arms 
such as the Herald's College grants for 
VOL. ra, I 
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money in this degenerate age, when the 
heraldic instinct seems dead, and the simple 
beauty of antique blazons unattainable — 
was from Mr. Dicker. 

Hugh's patron, in kindly terms enough, 
informed his young friend of his intention, 
on a tour of inspection, in company with 
two other directors, of visiting Hollow Oak 
Station on the ensuing day. Mr. Dicker, as 
deputy chairman, named two o'clock as 
the probable time for the arrival of the 
Directors' special train, hinted at possible 
promotion for Hugh, as the result of his 
late courageous action, and expressed his 
intention of formally verifying the accounts 
and receiving the amount of cash accumu- 
lated at the station. 

Now it so happened that the sum.total of 
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the cash under Hugh's charge was, for so 
very minor a station, unusually large. 
There are, of course, regular rules as to the 
paying over of moneys in the hands of 
station-masters into those of a Company's 
manager, or deputy manager; but these 
rules admit of exceptions, and one such had 
been made in the case of Hollow Oak. 
The late station-master, Mr. Weeks, had 
left a hoard of his employers' gold and 
silver behind him ; while an unusual amount 
of ready-money had been lalel}^ received, 
on account of cattle, sheep, poultry, and 
other agricultural produce, alive or dead, 
which had been transmitted to London at 
that hungry Christmas-time. Hugh had a 
hundred and ninety-three pounds, odd shil- 
lings, in the cash-box which was kept, a» 

i2 
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usual, in the station-masters house, ready 
to be handed over to the proper authori- 
ties. 

As for the accounts, there could be no 
diflBculty about them. They were short, 
simple, and had been kept so steadily post- 
ed up that a very brief survey would suffice 
to audit them. Hugh thought much more 
of the friendly terms in which the capitalist 
addressed him, and of his satisfaction in 
seeing that kind face again, than he did of 
the responsibility which his position entailed 
upon him. 

The other letter, however, now claimed 
his attention. It was very different in ap- 
pearance from Mr. Dicker's, being an ill- 
written and untidy missive enough, the con- 
tents of which, however, when he opened 
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it, were such as to send the blood rapidly 
coursing through his veins. These were the 
words of the letter : 

*' Sir, — If you will take the trouble to be 
at Bullbury to-morrow (market-day), and 
will meet, at the 'Chequers' in King 
Street, a person who Wishes you Well, and 
will be in waiting there at one o'clock p.m., 
you may learn some information of value to 
you in the search in which you are engaged. 
Mr. Ashton is advised, for the sake of what 
he holds dear, not to fail at time and 
place, where I shall count upon meeting 

you." 

Such was the letter, which was in the 
strictest sense anonymous, in so much that 
it bore no pseudo signature, such as " Lovers 
of Justice," and the like, are wont to ap- 
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pend to the epistolary arrows they launch 
in the dark. And Hugh was not the less 
inclined to place some credence in the good 
faith of his unknown correspondent, on ac- 
count of the grammatical slips, or the 
irregular transition from the third person ta 
the first, which the letter itself contain- 
ed. But in any case he should have 
blamed himself had he flung away a chance, 
no matter how slender or how desperate^ 
of elucidating the dark mystery that he had 
vainly tried to pierce. 

It was quite true that since Hugh's ap- 
pointment to Hollow Oak Station he had 
made many inquiries, guardedly, as he 
thought, but not so guardedly as to avoid 
the appetite for gossip which is the bane of 
a country neighbourhood. But he had 
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gained no information worth the having. 
Gipsy Nan alone seemed to possess a due 
to the secret that he would have given his 
very life to solve; and, although he had 
tried, repeatedly, to meet with the wayward 
wanderer again, he had failed to obtain a 
second interview. Her people, even, seemed 
to have shifted their camp to another part 
of the Forest, and could not be met with. 
Hugh felt that he had no choice but to 
accept the anonymous invitation to the 
** Chequers " at BuUbury. 

Hugh never hesitated as to keeping the 
rendezvous which had been given to him 
by his unknown correspondent. It so hap- 
pened that no duties of an urgent character 
compelled him to be at Hollow Oak at or 
near the hour named in the letter. Had 
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his namelessr friend been cognisant of the 
ordinary routine of the little official colony, 
he could not have timed more conveniently 
the hour appointed for the responsible chief 
of the station to be seven miles off, at 
BuUbury. At one o'clock the porters went 
to their well-earned dinners, in the full 
conviction that there was nothing to do. 
Later on there would be lumbering Parlia- 
mentaries that stopped at Hollow Oak, and 
swift trains that went by like the wind, but 
which, unlike the wind, required clear rails 
and elbow-room. But for the moment the 
station-master and his subordinates had 
really nothing to do. 

Hugh borrowed a farmer's horse — his 
Australian experience of bush-leapers and 
buck-jumpers had been noised abroad, and 
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he had been begged to break in more than 
one skittish colt, since he came to Hollow 
Oak — and rode over to BuUbury. The 
chief hotel there, like the only public-house 
in Hollow Oak, bore the name of the 
" Beville Arms." But Hugh did not choose 
to patronise the chief hotel; nor did the 
"Angel," the ''Rose and Crown," or the 
" Harp," dear to Irish labourers employed 
on the canal works, find favour in his eyes. 
Inquiring his way, he rode up to where the 
ancient sign of the ''Chequers" swung aloft 
over cobble-stoned King Street, and there 
dismounted. 

There was not much business done, even 
on market-day to all appearance, at the 
** Chequers Inn," BuUbury. Inns, like 
other institutions, have their fashion, and 
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run to seed. The " Chequers " of BuUbury, 
third-rate at best, was now, to judge by the 
eye, obsolete. Two or three farmers or 
bailiffs had what they called their " traps '' 
in its grass-grown yard. A few horses were 
rattling their halters in its damp stable. 
The waiter, who ran about carrying half- 
cooked meat and half-boiled vegetables to 
grumbling chance customers in the mouldy 
old coffee-room, was out at elbows, and had 
white seams to his coat, and a general air 
of irritable dejection. The very mastiff in 
his kennel seemed infected by the insolvent 
melancholy of the place, and whined 
instead of barking. It was plain that the 
•'Chequers" was in a bad way of busi- 
ness. 
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But Hugh saw no sign of anybody on the 
look-out for him, or for any stranger. 
Over and over again did he pace up and 
down before the wide gateway, down which 
the winter wind whistled shrilly ; but not a 
glimpse could be caught of any person who 
seemed likely to communicate tidings of 
importance. The few people in the mouldy 
coffee-room appeared to be gloomy and 
pre-occupied, men who devoured a bad 
dinner in hurried fashion, then called for 
• the bill, and snarled at it, and were stingy 
to the ineffably shabby waiter, and went 
out into the town, declaring in no measured 
language that the "Chequers" was a rat- 
hole that should have no more of their 
patronage. 
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Bat, as for anyone intent on him or his 
concerns, Hugh Ashton felt as though he 
might as well have been in the Sahara 
itself, amidst yellow gravel, and thorn 
bushes, and driving sand, such as constitute 
every wilderness from the Pillars of Her- 
cules to many-hued Nile. There seemed to 
be not a soul, in or near the inn, whether 
man or woman, whose mind was busy on 
any other subject than the welfare of the 
thinker. When Hugh asked the hostler if 
any strange gentleman were waiting about, 
the rough fellow, in his catskin cap and 
fustian jacket, replied by asking if Hugh 
''knowed of a place where a poor man as 
knowed horses, and did 'em justice allays, 
could make a living." 

And the fluffy-haired waiter, in a white- 
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seamed coat, and pumps down at heel, 
confided to Hugh his desire to serve some 
member of the British aristocracy, in towa 
or country, "where I might be treated a 
little less of a negro slave, and have a trifle 
wholesomer victuals, when dinner-time does 
come!" concluded the waiter, with sup- 
pressed vehemence, and a stealthy shaking 
of a feeble fist towards the window of the 
room wherein his bankrupt master, his 
lean wife and unruly children, were dining 
noisily. 

At last Hugh went back, baffled and 
perplexed. Had Ghost Nan been the 
writer of the letter, and, if so, why had she 
failed in keeping the appointment ? Hugh 
could not tell ; but, at any rate, he had lost 
nothing save his time. On riding back to 
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Hollow Oak, he found the station peaceful, 
and the regular routine of the day going on 
as steadily as ever. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SALEM Jackson's stratagem. 

A S a gaunt and hungry winter-wolf 
proAvls about a sheepfold, half mad- 
dened by the scent of live mutton that 
comes steamingly from the woolly flock, 
close-packed within, and yet keenly anxious 
to keep clear behind him the track by which 
his tireless gallop over snow and sward, 
through bush and brake, may outstrip 
hound and , horseman, until he sees the 
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Pyrenees, with peak unsealed by human 
footy and cavern into which none but the 
"grey beast" dares to creep, towering aloft 
likfe the ramparts of his city of * refuge ; 
even so did Salem Jackson, once a mariner 
on board the steamer Western Maid^ range 
around the station of Hollow Oak. 

Hugh, who knew him, was away. Salem 
Jackson, prompted by the Black Miller, 
had taken care that such should be the 
case. His anonymous letter, backed by 
Swart's local knowledge, had drawn away, 
on a false scent, the object of his hate and 
fear. The former mutineer had never for- 
given the blow by which Hugh Ashton, on 
the occasion of the shipwreck, had caused 
him to measure his length on the steamer's 
deck ; but then he had never forgotten it,. 
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and the remembrance of his former cap- 
tain's superior prowess cowed him. Salem 
Jackson was of quite another order of 
scoundrelism from that to which his grim 
employer, Ralph Swart, belonged. Had 
any man struck the Black Miller a blow, 
there would have been a grapple indeed, 
from which one or other would hardly have 
emerged alive and unmaimed. But Salem 
Jackson was of another mould. He feared 
hard knocks. He feared the law. He had 
used the knife, and had fired the revolver, 
not always with lethal consequences, in 
southern cities to the west of the Atlantic. 
But that was because others did so, and 
because, in tavern brawls at Memphis or 
New Orleans, it was safer to fight than to 
allow other rowdies to have free play for 
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pistol or for bowie. In England, however, 
and with Hugh Ashton, though unarmed, 
for an antagonist, Salem Jackson preferred 
not to resort to the rude arbitrament of 
blows. . 

The sailor had his bowie-knife in the 
weasel-skin belt that he wore beneath his 
blue waistcoat. But he had no pistol. His 
three revolvers, relics of a stormy past on 
the other side of the ocean, he had pur- 
posely left at Treport. He would not trust 
himself to carry firearms, for fear, before 
his treacherous work was done, the door 
should burst open, and he should find him- 
self confronted by his former Captain, and 
only able to free himself by doing what 
would bring his felon neck under the imme- 
diate attention of the Newgate authorities. 
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He meant to succeed, this time, by fraud, 
but not by force, and therefore perhaps 
deserved to be likened rather to the fox 
than to the fox's lupine cousin that tiitns 
130 savagely on dog and man as they follow, 
straggling, in the long pursuit over hill and 
dale. Both Sir Lucius and the Black Miller 
had judged rightly in selecting this man, 
inspired as he was by mingled hate and 
greed, as a worthy instrument for vile de- 
signs. Salem Jackson was strong and lithe,* 
«nd had a practised cunning which had 
-eluded deserved punishment before that 
day. i 

The habits of railway servants at small 
stations are so much alike, allowance being 
made for. the coming and going of trains, 
that their proceedings may be predicated 

k2 
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with almost as much certainty as those of 
bees or ants. At Hollow Oak there was 
nothing to prevent porters or policeman 
from locking up the station and going off 
to dinner at one o'clock, the hour most 
congenial to themselves, and most conve- 
nient to their families. Nobody, on these 
occasions, was left in the station except 
Hugh Ashton, if he chanced to be at home^ 
and a boy, a sort of apprentice to the guild 
of portership, who was called familiarly 
" Brooms," who drew about four-and-six- 
pence of weekly salary from the Company's 
exchequer, and who rubbed door-handles, 
and cleaned lamps, and wore corduro5's, 
and was by no means the least efficient of 
the permanent staff there on duty. 

It had been arranged that little " Brooms,"' 
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who was the son of a widow — and, it may- 
be said, a widow of the Company's making, 
fiince his father, a platelayer, had been 
killed on the line through some inattention 
to the switching of points — should always 
get such dinner as he was to have when the 
men came back from theirs, in order that 
the station might never remain absolutely 
uhgarrisoned. And this, Salem Jackson, 
peering down from the edge of the fir 
plantation that crested the bank on the 
down-side of the line, was not slow to 
perceive. He saw the porters troop off, 
like schoolboys dismissed from school, and 
saw the green-coated policeman follow them 
yawningly. Hugh Ashton, he knew, was — 
thanks to the lying letter he had himself, 
at the Black Miller's suggestion, indited — 
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away at Bullbury. But then there was the 
boy. 

Little Brooms, when left alone, moved 
for some minutes to and fro, walking the 
platform with an air of authority, much as 
some junior lieutenant in the Navy, who 
was a midshipman but yesterday, walks the 
deck as officer of the watch. He tried 
doors, glanced into the telegraph-room, aa 
if to see whether anything had occurred to 
the instruments, and looked into the empty 
waiting-room and booking-office. Then he 
began gravely to peruse the scraps of litera- 
ture gratuitously provided in the shape of 
large-type advertisements, and seemed ab- 
sorbed in contemplation of the merits of 
iron bedsteads, cattle-food, mustard, and 
perambulators. 
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Salem Jackson, watching this young stu- 
dent from his lurking-place, waxed impa- 
tient. The minutes were flying. Was this 
urchin such a marvel of steadiness that he 
would stand sentinel until the men re- 
turned from dinner? And, if so, would 
it not be necessary to secure his silence 
by 

Ha ! a change had come over young 
Brooms, and he had forgotten, for the mo- 
ment, his position of responsibility as a rail- 
way servant, to remember that he was a 
boy, and strolled off to the locked carriage- 
gate of the station, there to indulge in a 
contest of repartee with other little lads of 
his own age, who came close to the wooden 
bars to banter him with rustic wit on the 
subject of the official cap and buttons, which 
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they nevertheless envied, and to ask if he 
was hungry. Now was the time I So 
good an opportunity might never recur. 
With a sailor's activity, Salem Jackson 
cleared the fence, scrambled down the 
bank, and darted across the line. The bo)', 
still beside the gate, had not turned his 
head. 

There were some crates, filled with 
live, poultry, waiting for conveyance to Lon- 
don, stacked in a corner. Behind these 
Salem Jackson ensconced himself, while he 
took a closer survey of the place. What 
he desired to find must be looked for, he 
felt convinced, either in the ticket-oflSce or 
in the station-master's house. The latter 
was the more likely of the two. But as a 
prudent general leaves nothing to chance, 
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he determined to explore the ticket-office 
first. 

Peeping round the corner of the pile of 
crates, Salem Jackson looked cautiously at 
the boy. The boy's face was yet averted, 
but he seemed as though he were in the 
act of turning his head. Quick as thought, 
the ambushed lurker crept from behind 
the crates, and gained the waiting-room, 
through which he passed into the booking- 
office. 

Once in the citadel, as it were, of the little 
pacific fortress that he sought to surprise, 
the Cornishman who had seen the world 
made haste to profit by the occasion. The 
tiny ticket-office was locked up. This was 
a matter of course. But the intruder's quick 
eye soon perceived that the stout timber 
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partition, painted and vamishedy which 
shut it in, separating it from the booking- 
office — ^which also served as a waiting-room 
for passengers of the second and third class 
—did not reach the ceiling, bnt left, pro- 
bably for ventilating purposes, a space 
through which a man could easily squeeze 
himself. To scale the wooden screen, 
difficult perhaps to a rustic, was to a sailor 
a feat that presented no difficulty, and soon 
Salem Jackson found himself on the inner 
side of the partition. 

The ticket-office did not prove to contain 
what the Black Miller's emissary was hunt- 
ing for. In a half-shut drawer were two 
sovereigns and some thirty shillings in 
silver. There were the tickets, and the 
stamping instruments, and some accounts 
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and printed forms, and a watch belonging 
to the clerk or head porter, and an overcoat 
hanging on a peg, and a few parcels in 
brown paper, ready for conveyance. With 
none of these things did Salem Jackson 
meddle. He was in the act of reclimbing 
the partition, when he heard footsteps and 
the sound of a young voice, and in an 
instant he removed his brown sinewy hands 
from the top of the wooden screen, and 
stood, motionless as a statue, on the inner 
ledge close to the aperture where tickets 
are given out and change counted, stooping 
his head low, lest it should be visible above 
the partition. 

Would that boy never go? Perhaps 
the fire in the booking-office was an 
attraction, on that chilly day, compared 
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^ith which even such social intercourse 
:as was possible through the bars of a gate 
had lost its charms. But, at any rate, young 
Brooms lingered long in front of the blaz- 
ing coals, shuffling his feet as he hummed a 
nigger ditty picked up from some roving 
<;ompany of begrimed serenaders, and all 
this time the strong man, scarcely venturing 
-even to glance up at the clock overhead to 
oote the provoking flight of time, watched 
and waited. All unconscious was the lad 
of the close proximity of Salem Jackson, 
with his knife concealed beneath his clothes, 
and breathing softly in the dread of being 
overheard. Would the brat never go? 
The villain grew desperate as he saw his 
chance of success and safety waning. 
Should he spring out now, like a tiger from 
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the long grass of the jungle, he could' 
readily 

Ah ! Brooms, with the versatility of his 
age, was sauntering out at last, unwitting of 
the bony jfingers that were preparing to 
clutch at his throat. 

When the sound of the boy's iron-bound 
heels had died away in the distance, the^ 
seaman leaped noiselessly over the wooden 
screen, traversed the waiting-room, and, 
after a brief sojourn under the lee of the 
pile of crates, made his way to the door of 
the station-master's house. The door was 
locked. 

But Salem Jackson was prepared to 
find it locked. Drawing from an outer 
pocket of his rough pea-coat a bunch of 
skeleton keys, such . as locksmiths and 
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burglars use, he selected one and then 
another. 

At the second attempt he succeeded, 
went in, and shut the door. There was 
nothing in the parlour, he found, that would 
serve his purpose. In Hugh's bed-room, 
when he reached it, he found a cupboard 
which was locked, but which, with slight 
trouble, he contrived to open. In it was a 
large-sized box of japanned metal, bearing 
the initials of the railway company, and 
secured by a patent padlock. The sailor 
shook the box, and heard the rattle of the 
money inside. 

'' Let us see, now," muttered the fellow, 
as he produced another and a smaller bunch 
of wardless master-keys, " whether the old 
Philadelphias won't tackle this toy from 
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Brummagem. I thought as much !" he 
added, complacently, as the lock yielded to 
his efforts, and he was enabled to lift the 
lid of the cash-box. 

The sailor's eyes brightened as he saw the 
notes and gold within, and that the sum 
was larger than he had expected it to be. 
There were papers, too, but of these he 
selected but one, which he crammed hastily 
into his pocket, along with the bank-notes 
and the gold. Then he reclosed and re- 
locked the cash-box, replaced it in the 
exact situation where he had found it, and 
locked the cupboard. 

Hugh's window had been left open. It 
was high above the ground, but an agile 
man could drop from it into the garden 
below, uninjured. Salem Jackson crept 
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downstairs, locked the door, remounted the 
stairs, and, emerging from the window, 
grasped the sill firmly, and dropped, as 
softly as a cat would have done, on the 
strip of turf below. Then he leaped the 
fence, climbed the paling, burst through a 
plantation of young trees, and, with an ugly 
grin of triumph, descended the bank, ran 
across the line, and plunged into the fir- 
wood, at the opposite side of which wound 
the BuUbury Road. 

*' Lifted that one's hair, I guess," snarled 
out the sailor, as he trudged off townwards. 
*' I'd give a hundred dollars, I would, to 
see his face, presently." 

But Salem Jackson had not seen another 
face, watching him from amidst the dark 
trunks of the fir plantation, as he cleared 
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the garden fence, nor did he hear the foot- 
steps that seemed to echo his own as he 
neared the town of Ballbury. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A VISIT OF INSPECTION. 

** TTOUR accounts, Mr. Ashton, are qaite 
correct. Nothing could be, ahem I 

more accarate. And now — ^if you have the 
cash ready, we will not trouble you much 
more.** 

The speaker was not Mr. Dicker, as may 
easily be conjectured, but Mr. Mould, the 
elder of the other two railway directors who 
accompanied their Deputy Chairman on his 
visit of inspection. 
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Mr. Mould was a thick-set, elderly, potn- 
pous-mannered man, with white whiskers, 
fishy eyes, a bunch of great gold seals, drab 
gaiters, and a remarkable resemblance to 
the thick short little fish called a miller's 
thumb. His voice was harsh but indistinct, 
and he lisped slightly. Mr. Mould was not 
popular. A warm man on 'Change, he was 
a cold man in private life, but, such as he 
was, he represented among the directors an 
opposition party, adverse to Mr. Dicker. 
The other director, whose name was 
Barber, and who was a little man, red- 
faced, and with stiff grey hair that rose, 
rebellious to the brush, echoed Mr. Mould's 
sentiments, and belonged to the opposition 
too. 

There are two parties in every association 

l2 
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or assembly, public or private, as surely as 
night follows day, and so it was in this 

railway company. Mr. Dicker s wealth and 
energy made him all but supreme; but 
there were those who grudged him the for- 
tune he had amassed, and the power he 
wielded, and these two, Messrs, Mould and 
Barber, were of the envious minority. 
They had listened coldly to their chiefs 
eulogies of Hugh's courage and coolness 
at the time of the late accident, which 
had saved the company thousands of 
pounds in the form of costs and damages. 
They had been mute when Mr. Dicker 
spoke of preferment as a thing certain to 
accrue to the Hollow Oak station-master. 
It is for managers and chairmen to promote 
deserving subordinates, not for directors as 
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such. The station had been inspected ; the 
accounts examined; it only remained to 
take over the money belonging to the 
Company. 

Hugh went to his house, where the cash- 
box was kept, and returned to the waiting- 
room, where he had left the directors, 
with a white, scared face and haggard 
eyes. 

"Gentlemen," he said, in a voice 
that he vainly tried to render firm, 
''I have been robbed! The Company's 
money in my possession, as the accounts 
prove, amounted to one hundred and 
ninety-three pounds, fifteen shillings. Of 
this sum, the greater part was in Bank of 
England notes, the numbers of which I 
have marked on this list, as you will see. 
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The money, as I happen to know, was safe 
yesterday at noon. I absented myself for 
three hours or so, from the station, at this 
our slack time, leaving the cash in the cash* 
box, locked in a locked cupboard in my 
bed-roora. I left the house-door locked, 
and found it locked on my return. So 
were the cupboard and the cash-box, when 
I went to seek the money a few minutes 
since. But" — and here the young man 
groaned and turned away his face — 
*' some thief has carried off every farthing 
there." 

The directors looked at one another 
blankly. Then Mr. Dicker rose, and, going 
up to Hugh, clapped him on the shoulder in 
token of encouragement. 
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" This is a bad business," he said ; " but 
do not take it so to heart, my young friend. 
No one imputes, for an instant, blame to 
you, and " 

"Excuse me, Mr. Dicker, sir," croaked 
out Mr. Mould, arching his shaggy eye- 
brows, and shaking his fat head : " Mr. 
Barber and I may not be quite certain to 
take so charitable, ahem ! a view of what 
appears to us a very, ahem ! awkward trans- 
action," 

" Excessively awkward, very I" chimed in 
red-faced Mr. Barber. 

*' Not, of course," resumed the senior of 
the two, *' that we would absolutely condemn 
Mr. Ashton unheard " 

" Condemn 1" broke in Hugh, flushing 
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crimson, and then growing pale again. 
"Can you pretend to believe, gentlemen, 

that I— I "" 

He ceased speaking, and stood with 
horror in his eyes, as if for the first time 
he fathomed the position in which he found 
himself, and the suspicions under which he 
lay. 

"I, for one," said Mr. Dicker, sturdily, 
" believe, from the bottom of my heart, 
everything that Mr. Ashton has told us. I 
would stake ten thousand pounds on his 
truth and honour, and ten thousand at 
the back of that, Mr, Mould! I never 
saw a better lad, nor a braver, and I 
am not going to desert him at this 
pinch." 

But Mr. Mould appeared to have reason 
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on his side when he said, gruffly, that Mr. 
Dicker's partiality must not blind him to 
obvious facts. Hugh was in a place of 
trust. He had been appointed, it seemed, 
without producing testimonials or giving 
security. The money in his charge had 
disappeared, on the eve of the Directors' 
visit, and he had nothing to say in explana- 
tion of the disappearance. With all due 
deference to the Deputy Chairman, the case 
had an ugly look. By all means let it be 
investigated. So the three Directors went, 
in Hugh's company, to look at the cup- 
board, and to look at the cash-box whence 
the money had been abstracted. The cash- 
box still contained some papers, vouchers for 
the sum amassed by Hugh as station-master, 
and Mr. Dicker's letter. Then Hugh was 
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questioned a? to the reason of his recent 
absence from the station. He said, frankly^ 
that he had spent some time in Bullbury, 
where an anonymous letter had invited him 
— for a purpose which he preferred to keep 
private — to attend. 

" But where is this letter ?" asked Mr. 
Dicker. 

Hugh could only conjecture that it had 
been stolen, together with the Company's 
cash, by the mysterious thief who had 
profited by his absence. 

*' Perhaps, Mr. Dicker," said Mr. Mould, 
putting his thumbs into the armholes of his 
waistcoat, and looking more uncompromis- 
ing than ever, '' you would like us to put 
faith in this cock-and-bull story ?" 

" That's just it — cock-and-bull story I" 
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echoed Mr. Barber, rubbing together his^ 
beefy little hands. 

**I do believe it, Mr. Mould, begging 
your pardon, and in spite of your ill- 
nature I" exclaimed the Deputy Chairman,, 
taking Hugh's hand publicly, and rapping 
out an oath in conclusion, which we will 
hope may be pardoned to the capitalist of 
Guildhall Chambers. 

But Mr. Mould, backed by his red-faced 
colleague, seemed master of the situation. 
He had, he said, in justice to the Company, 
a duty to discharge, disagreeable no doubt,, 
but which no overbearing conduct on the 
part of his official superior should deter 
him from carrying out according to his con- 
science. The station-master at Hollow Oak, 
appointed, Mr. Mould must say, in a loose 
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and irregular fashion, to a place of trust, 
had failed in that trust. He had had, by 
his own admission, funds in his charge. 
What had become of those funds? That 
was the question. The plain duty of the 
Directors was to go before the nearest 
county magistrate — there was Sir Henry 
Marsden, Chairman of Quarter-sessions, a 
shareholder of their own, whose house, 
Marsden Hall, was near — and let justice 
take its course. 

" ril pay the money, and be hanged to 
it !" said Mr. Dicker, angrily. But the other 
two would not hear of this. 

" Felonies," said the senior, drily, " must 
not be compounded, even to save your 
young friend, Mr. Dicker." 

Hugh had quite broken down. The 
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capitalist's kindness had unmanned himJ 
But he dashed away the hot tears from his 
proud eyes, and said, quietly : 

" I am at your service, gentlemen. Let 
us go before " 

At that moment, with rattle and roar, 
and the ear-piercing shriek of the steam- 
whistle, the day-express went thundering 
past, drowning Hugh's voice, and, as the 
iron clangour ceased, a strange hubbub 
and dissonance disturbed the normal still- 
ness of the place, and up the narrow 
stairs, came stumbling, in their eager- 
ness, several men. Will Farleigh it was 
who, flushed and panting, rushed up the 
first. Then followed police helmets, bright 
buttons, and blue uniforms. Two police- 
men led or dragged into the room a man 
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in sailor's garb, with handcuffed wrists and 
dejected air, like a fox that has been 
(trapped. 

**Why, Will, lad? And Jackson— a 
prisoner, it seems !" cried Hugh, looking to 
right and left. 

" Yes, Captain Hugh I we've got the vil- 
lain, hard and fast I Here is the thief that 
robbed you," said the bird-hunter, eagerly. 
" And here " — as one of the constables pro- 
duced from his own pockets, and laid on 
the table, two bunches of skeleton keys, a 
chisel, a heap of gold and bank-notes, a 
letter bearing the BuUbury post-mark, and 
a bowie-knife of American make — "you 
may see what we found upon him. 'Twas 
Rose Trawl sent me. God granted that 
«he should hear this hound, and a worse 
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than he, Captain, one Swart or Grewler, 
the Miller of Pen Mawth, plotting your 
ruin, and how to send you out of your sta- 
tion here — those were the scoundrel's own 
words — with iron bracelets on ; and he had 
nearly succeeded, but that I was on the 
watch, followed him to Bullbury, and got 
him arrested there." 

Even Mr. Mould could no longer feel or 
affect incredulity. There were the bank- 
notes, found in Salem Jackson's pocket, and 
endorsed by Hugh. There was the anony- 
mous letter that had tempted Hugh over to 
Bullbury, and which, as a measure of pre- 
caution, the robber had carried off. Every 
proof was clear, and Mr. Dicker was 
jubilant. 

" We will go before Sir Henry," he said, 
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with a look at Mr. Mould, ^'but with a 
different charge to makey and against a 
different person, gentlemen/' 

But the BuUbury sergeant of police, jeal- 
ous for the honour of the town, intervened. 
The caption, he said, had been made in the 
borough. Sir Henry— at mention of whom 
he touched his helmet — was a county magis- 
trate. Let the borough magistrates first 
decide whether the prisoner was to be 
handed over to the county jurisdiction or 
not. And let the prisoner be safely lodged 
in Bullbury Bridewell. 

Salem Jackson simplified matters by his 
behaviour. Like most cowards, in adversity 
he was abject. He snivelled out contrite 
entreaties to be forgiven by all, and espe- 
cially by Hugh, hinted darkly at his readi- 
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ness to denounce the Black Miller, and 
only checked his garrulous confession by 
frequent pleas to be assured of immunity 
from punishment as '* State evidence — 
Queen's — -as I believe you call it in the — in 
the dear old country, gents !" So he was 
removed to strong lodgings at Bullbury; 
and Hugh wrung Will Farleigh's hands, 
and asked him a thousand questions, and 
thanked him as his best of friends ; and Mr. 
Dicker thanked him too; while even Mr. 
Mould exclaimed, stiffly : 

**I am obliged to you, Mr. — aw, Fair^ 
weather — for having prevented me from 
"doing a great injustice. — Eh, Barber, didn't 

he r 

But he said it in a thick, pompous wajv 
as though the fact of uttering those few 

VOL. III. M 
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words implied a receipt in full to himself 
and to his colleague for all previous severity 
in judging Hugh Ashton. 

Then the two Directors caused their 
special train to be ordered up by telegraph, 
from Stedham, and went off Londonwards, 
leaving the Deputy Chairman behind. 
. " I shall not leave ray young friend here 
so soon, gentlemen both," the capitalist had 
said, with a cool nod. — "Good day, Mr. 
Mould — ^your servant, Mr. Barber." 

Will Farleigh could not wait. A train, 
convenient for his return to the west, would 
start from Stedham at seven o'clock. And 
he must go to Alfringham, he said, to tell 
Miss Maud the result of his mission. Miss 
Maud, so the bird-hunter declared, had 
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seemed as sorry for the scrape Captain 
Hugh was in as himself or Rose Trawl. 
So Will trudged up again to Alfringhara, 
where he found Miss Stanhope on the ter- 
race that commanded a view of the road, 
eagerly awaiting him. And Maud thanked 
Will, and praised him, with thanks to hea- 
ven's mercy too, for Hugh's rescue from 
the vile schemes of vile men, and took him 
into the mansion, where Mrs. Stanhope saw 
him, and commended him too, but with a 
ivell-bred moderation in her praise. And 
Will, with a grateful letter, hurriedly 
penned, of thanks from Maud Stanhope to 
her best of friends, dear Rose Trawl, was 
sent on in one of Lord Penrith's carriages 

to Stedham, in good time for his train to 

M 2 
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Cornwall. Bat he did not see the old lord 
himself, then straggling betwixt life and 
death. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MB. dicker's dinner. 



TTUGH ASHTON, left alone with Mr. 
Dicker, after the special train had 
borne off the two other railway Directors, 
grasped the capitalist's hand and pressed it 
warmly. 

" Heaven reward you, dear sir !" he said, 
in a broken voice. " You believed rae, 
when others thought me a liar and a thief. 
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I have known no such friend as you since 
my dear father died." 

" It is I, my boy, who have reason to be 
proud of your friendship," answered Mr. 
Dicker, coming for once fairly off his golden 
pedestal, and descending to the level of 
common humanity. ** I wish I had been 
your father. A son like you* would 

have " And the rich man sighed as 

he remembered that there was none to- 
inherit his wealth save Miss Dicker — who 
was a plain little person, with pinkish eyes, 
and a resemblance to a white rabbit, over- 
loaded with fine clothes and fine accom- 
plishments — and whatsoever scion of needy 
nobility might become that young lady's 
husband. 

''Your kindness emboldens me," said 
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Hugh, after a pause, "to ask a further 
favour at your hands. My story — the real 
history of my life — I have breathed to no 
one ; and I had determined, if I died before 
the proofs I seek were found, that the secret 
itself should die with me. But now I 
begin to mistrust my own judgment, and 
should be glad of the counsel of so experi- 
enced a gentleman, as well as so true a 

friend " 

" As I am, eh ?" chimed in the capitalist, 
patting Hugh gently on the shoulder. 
"And quite right too. It's getting dark, 
isn't it ; and if there's an inn in the neigh- 
bourhood where they can give us something 
to eat and a glass of wine, we'll dine to- 
gether. By Jove ! but we will. Oh ! the 
* Beville Arms,' eh ?" And the capitalist 
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passed his arm familiarly through Hugh's. 
" Then the * Seville Arms ' shall have the 
honour of providing .for a hungry customer. 
This sort of thing makes me ravenous. 
And you, Mr. Edmunds, or whatever it is, 
will please to look to the station ; and you 
and the others can drink Mr. Ashton's 
health, at proper time and place, with this 
five-pound note. Now come along, and I 
won't hear a word, mind, till dinner's on 
the table!" 

The ''Beville Arras," gaining from the 
tattle of the porters some inkling of the 
wealth and commercial standing of its un- 
expected customer, exerted itself to content 
the fastidious palate of a Londoner. Some- 
how, there was a fish, and a chicken, and a 
pudding added to the chop and steak which 
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were all that the local butcher could 
supply ; while the landlord, who had been 
a servant at Alfringhain once upon a time, 
unearthed a bottle of such green-sealed 
sherry as he kept for rare occasions, as 
when some belated fox-hunter slept at 
Hollow Oak. 

"It's not half bad I" said Mr. Dicker, 
critically, of the wine ; " but I'll give you, 
one of these days, some Amontillado, which 
couldn't be bought, sir, couldn't be bought. 
It was a present, when the Aranjuez Junc- 
tion was planned, from the Infante . 

Never mind that! I want to hear your 
story, my poor boy." 

" In the first place," said Hugh, with a 
forced smile, " I have to begin with a sort 
of confession, Mr. Dicker. I fly, as we 
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sailors say, false colours at the main. 
My real narae is Hugh — but not Hugh 
Ashton. 

" Dear rae !" returned the capitalist, really 
interested. 

"It is from no mean motive, heaven 
knows !" went on Hugh, " that I have con- 
sented to disguise my identity, and to bear 
the humble name by which I have for j^ears 
been known. My poor father — who died 
in helping to save lives in a boat- accident in 
Wales, last summer — was a man of rank 
and family, who lay for weary years under 
a foul and hideous charge — as false as it 
was cruel — that of fratricide — of the 
murder of Marmaduke Beville — his own 
brother." 
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'* Beville ! your father ! Surel)^ he could 
not have been the Honourable George Be- 
ville, second son ^' exclaimed the capital- 
ist, breathlessly. 

"Second son, Mr. Dicker," said Hugh^ 
quietly, "of the present Lord Penrith, of 
Alfringham, close to this place. I saw my 
grandfather, for the first time, when the 
railway accident occurred, the other day. 
Yes; my name is Hugh Beville — not Ash- 
ton — and these papers," he added, as he drew 
from an inner breast-pocket of the coat he 
wore a large pocket-book of black leather, 
opened it, and laid it on the table before 
Mr. Dicker — " these papers will prove that 
my words are true. Here is the marriage 
certificate of the Hon. George Beville's 
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>ttiarriage to Letitia Ashton, at the chapel of 
the English Embassy in Paris. Here is my 
own certificate of birth and baptism, dated, 
as you will see, from Sydney, Australia. 

And here arc letters ^ 

" But, my dear young friend I" said Mr. 
Dicker, jumping excitedly to his feet, " are 
you aware of two things ? First, that you 
are heir to one of the oldest titles, and one 
of the greatest territorial fortunes, as well 
as the future head of one of our most 
ancient families in England. And, second* 
ly, that you are the son of my kindest 
friend, of the man who lent me a helping 
hand at the most critical moment of my 
fortunes; for, without the two thousand 
grounds he lent me — and which, in fact, I 
♦owe still ! — I should never have been a 
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partner in the house of Isaacson, Jellerby; 
and Dicker, of which I am now sole repre- 
sentative !" 

Mr. Dicker's excitement seemed con- 
tagious. 

"Can it be possible," exclaimed Hugh, 
springing up, " that you have been my 
father's friend as well as mine ? And, if so, 
is it in your power to assist me in the task: 
to which, beside his grave, I solemnly de- 
voted myself, that of clearing his dear name 
from the base aspersions of a heartless 
world? Because, Mr. Dicker, so long as 
George Beville is deemed the murderer of 
his brother, Hugh Beville chooses to remain 
as he has hitherto done, plain Hugh Ashton, 
and to earn his bread by the labour of 
his own hands. And no temptation of 
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rank or fortune would avail to change a 
resolve deliberately made, and steadfastly 
adhered to. Even love itself could not do 
that." 

" You mean," inquired the capitalist, who 
could scarcely credit himself with having 
heard aright, '*that you will not claim your 
rights as Lord Penrith's heir, unless he do 
justice to your father^s memory ?" 

^^That was the meaning I intended to 
convey," answered the young man. " Un- 
til my father's innocence is acknowledged, 
I, for my part, will not count kinship with 
those who drove him out, like Cain, into 
the wilderness." 

Mr. Dicker reseated himself, and eyed 
Hugh very much as he had eyed him, in 
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Guildhall Chambers, at the time of his re- 
fusal of the cheque. 

"Upon my word," said the man of 
money, wonderingly, '*you are a very 
extraordinary young man. But I like you 
the better for it. I felt from the first that 
you reminded me of some one, and now I 
look at you I see the likeness, and yet 
the difference. Your poor father had a 
thoughtful look and a retiring manner. 
Well, it so happens that I can, in my turn, 
hold out a helping hand to the son of my 
former benefactor. Sit down again, and 
fill your glass, and I will tell you how. I 
need not explain how first by accident — a 
lucky accident for me — I made acquaintance 
with Mr. George Beville. I was then a 
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poor and struggling man, and the money 
that he lent me — it had teen part of his 
mother's fortune — gave me my first decided 
lift in the world, converting me from a 
clerk into a partner. I prospered so well 
that in two years or so I should have been 
able to repay the debt, when suddenly came 
the rumour that Lord Penrith's eldest 
son had been shot dead, and that his 
brother had fled the country rather than 
stand his trial for the act. I never, 
for a moment, believed your father 
guilty." 

"You did not!" rejoined Hugh, with a 
bright gleam of pleasure on his face. 

"No; because I knew him well, and 
could conceive," resumed the capitalist, 
" how his gentle nature would have shrunk. 
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too sensitively, perhaps, from the publicity 
of a trial in open court, and from the sus- 
picious and callous curiosity of a crowd in- 
tent on being cheaply amused. And the 
circumstantial evidence, they said, was 
strong. Innocent men have been con- 
demned ere this. At any rate, I thought I 
could understand the motives that prompt- 
ed him to keep away, and I tried more than 
once to discover his address, and assure him 
of my regard ; but in vain. What I never 
did comprehend was the reason of his 
doubly unfortunate absence at the very date 
of the murder." 

"These letters," said Hugh, oflfering 
them, "will explain that. They are from 
my mother, written while she was still Miss 
Ashton, and under a secret engagement to 
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raarry my father, who dared not, for fear 
of his father's prejudices and violence of 
temper, openly mention his attachment to 
an orphan girl without pedigree or fortune. 
It was a stolen match after all. My mother 
was induced to go over to Paris under 
escort of the old aunt with whom she lived, 
there to be privately married; and my 
father started to meet her in France, as ill- 
luck would have it, on the very afternoon 
that witnessed his brother's murder. He 
wrote to inform his father of this ; but the 
old lord was angry and unjust, so that he 
destroyed the letter half read, and answered 
it with a malediction." 

Mr. Dicker took out his memorandum- 
book, and pencilled down a note or 
two. 
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" My poor friend left England, then, or, 
at any rate, started from Alfringham, in the 
afternoon of the very day of the murder. 
That, in itself, should almost substantiate 
an alibi, coupled with the intention of going 
abroad, which these lettej;gr*-yes, yes ; post- 
marks and signatures well preserved, I see 
— establish." 

Hugli shook his head. 

'*My father always told me," he said, 
sadly, "that he could not prove his inno- 
cence thus. He left his brother Marmaduke 
near the garden gate of the steward's house, 
and himself went by a footpath across the 
fields to Bromley Common, and so into the 
Stedham Road. At Stedham he procured 
a carriage and post-horses, and thus travel- 
led to Southampton, whence he pursued his 

n2 
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journey by railway to London and Dover. 
But he most still have been walking to- 
wards Stedham when my unde Marmaduke 
was found dead near Lambert's Stile, close 
to the BuUbury Road. Then, too, the 
pistol which was found in the snow, close 
to the place where the murder was done, 
had been mislaid, or stolen from the house, 
a day or two before; but unhappily my 
father had not mentioned its loss to any- 
one." 

"That's bad/' rejoined the capitalist. 
" But I hope we shall be able to prove that 
the fatal bullet was fired, not, as was as- 
sumed, from a pistol at all, but from a gun, 
and that the pistol was left on the ground 
for the purpose of directing suspicion to its 
owner, George Beville. Now listen to me I 
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That poor fellow Purkiss, who perished ia 
the shipwreck, as you remember, had special 
instructions from me to make inquiries, 
while in Australia, for George Beville's 
place of abode. In this he failed; but, 
strange to say, a man whom he befriended 
in Queensland, a poor wretch who had been 
waiter in a tavern, and was ill and poor, 
and whose last hours my clerk's good- 
nature rendered comfortable, dictated and 
signed a confession which Purkiss took 
down in writing, and which was among 
those valuable papers that were in the 
purple bag, and which you saved while 
rendering what assistance was possible on 
the night of the shipwreck. The man's 
name, as I recollect, was Cooper — it is a 
common name, I am told, among the gip- 
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sies, and he was himself of gipsy blood — 
atid he had emigrated, been gold-digger, 
stockman, and shepherd, by turns, lost his 
health, and finally did not wish to die with 
the load of an undivulged secret on his 
conscience. Yes; his name was Cooper, 
and the usual camping-places of his tribe 
in or near this part of the Forest. He 
solemnly aflSrmed George Seville's absolute 
innocence of the crime imputed to him^ 
declaring that he and a sister of his, Anne 
or Nan Cooper — better known as Gipsy or 

Ghost Nan Why, you seem to know 

the name ?" said the capitalist. 

"I know the name, and the woman. 
But, for heaven's sake, go on !" answered 
Hugh. 

" Where was I ?" said Mr. Dicker. " Oh^ 
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yes; that he and a sister of his, bearing 
that name, were actually eye-witnesses of 
Marmaduke Beville's murder, being at that 
time encamped beside a hedge bordering 
the field in which the crime was committed, 

and that the deed was done by one James 
Grewler, the steward of Lord Penrith's 
estate, and a man in whom your grand- 
father reposed unbounded trust, and that 
the weapon used was a valuable gun, of 
somewhat remarkable construction for those 
days, which had been a present from Lord 
Penrith himself/' 

"But why " began Hugh, bewil- 
dered. 

"Why, you will say," went on the 
capitalist, "did not the gipsies come for- 
ward to denounce the criminal, and save 
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the reputation of an innocent man? But 
you must remember that these wanderers 
are at war with Society, and that it would 
take a strong motive to induce them to give 
evidence in a court of law, or aid the Jus- 
tice they deem hostile to themselves. Then 
— if I recollect rightly — this Grewler had a 
hold on them, knowing of some poaching 
or petty depredations that the gang had 
committed ; while, lastly, Cooper admitted 
having received hush-money, though to no 
great amount, from the steward, who after- 
wards, it appeared, absconded with a large 
sum of money belonging to Lord Pen- 
rith." 

*^ Why, then, may I ask, dear friend, did 

you " Hugh began ; but again the 

capitalist anticipated him. 
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"Why did I not, on receiving these 
papers from Australia which your courage 
preserved, make public the gipsy's state- 
ment, and clear your father's name? I 
answer — For two reasons. Cooper himself 
exacted a pledge from my clerk — of which, 
with some outline of the story, poor Purkiss 
informed me by, mail — that old Lord Pen- 
rith should not hear the truth unless George 
Beville, or his innocent children, should 
prove to be alive to profit by it. I fancy 
the gipsy apprehended that some legal 
punishment might befall his sister, this Nan, 
or Nana, as he called her, of whom he 
seemed to stand in superstitious awe. And 
then, what proof had I that George Beville 
was alive ? I knew that advertisements 
had been inserted, years ago, in the colonial 
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newspapers, making inquiries about him, 
but fruitlessly. I will, however, telegraph 
forthwith to London to one of my people, 
and have the box that contains the confes- 
sion brought to Hollow Oak to-morrow by 
the earliest train. Then we can go before 
Sir Henry, or any other justice of the peace, 
with a story worth the telling." 

The telegram was duly despatched ; but 
there was still much to say and to arrange, 
and it was late before Hugh and Mr. Dicker 
separated, the latter to commit himself to 
the lavender-scented sheets of the best bed- 
room at the village inn ; the former to pass 
but broken slumbers, as may be guessed, 
while eagerly awaiting the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XL 



BEFOKE THE MA6ISTKATE. 

"TTERY well, Mr. Linklater," said the 
capitalist to the confidential clerk^ 
who, coming down by the earliest train that 
started in the grey dawning, alighted at 
Hollow Oak with the deed-box, lacquered,, 
patent-locked, and with hinges of extra 
strength, in his careful custody ; *' I am 
obliged by your punctuality. You had 
better stay, though. We are going, this 
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gentleman and myself" — pointing out Hugh 
— " before a magistrate, and you might as 
well be present as an extra witness." 

Mr. Linklater, one of those tall, gaunt 
Aberdonians whom the City of Granite 
sends out to do hard work and win hard 
cash by willing labour, was at his chiefs 
disposal, of course. But he looked with no 
trifling perplexity from his employer to the 
young station-master, and back again, as if 

marvelling what connection there could be 
between scrip, shares, and discount, which 
formed the current grist to the mill at 
Guildhall Chambers, and country magis- 
trates, Hollow Oak Station, and Hugh, the 
master of that station. 

But Mr. Linklater, whose previous civic 
•experiences had been eminently unromantic. 
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and who knew more of tare and tret, of 
agios, caravan, commission, bulk-breaking, 
and other miscellaneous items of commerce, 
than he did of the real flesh-and-blood 
world outside the doors of a counting- 
house, had soon further cause for wonder. 
For into the station glided, ghost-like, the 
wasted form and weird face of Gipsy Nan, 
draped, it is true, in squalid garments, quite 
unlike the picturesque attire of her kindred 
in Spain or the East, but wearing them 
with a savage dignit}^ such as would have 
beseemed a prophetess of some barbarian 
race. She walked direct towards Hugh 
Ashton. 

"Follow me," said the gipsy, boldly,. 
" son of the Red Hand, for I am come to 
wash the stain of blood away I I saw 
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the shot fired, I saw the man stagger, 
and put his hand to his side, and turn 
his face fronting his enemy, as a wound- 
ed stag turns on the dogs, and then 
fall. He tried to speak, but the blood 
€bbed fast, and the life with it, and he did 
not frame a word. But he is living yet 
who fired the gun. Ha ! it will be a brave 
show when they bring James Grewler back 
in chains to Alfringham — a braver when he 
hangs within the jail walls of Dorchester. 
Now T am ready, if you will, to go before 
your judge !'' 

At another time, Mr. Dicker would have 
proved no patient listener to Gipsy Nan*s 
tirade. But now he welcomed the woman's 
wild words, as lending valuable confirma- 
tion to the story which he and Hugh had to 
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tell. The capitalist could not doubt that ia 
Ghost Nan he saw the surviving sister of 
the gipsy emigrant who had died in Aus- 
tralia. Half-crazed she certainly seemed 
to be, and there were doubts as to how far 
her testimony would be respected at the 
Central Criminal Court. But, if she were 
not held a credible witness in the prosecu- 
tion of Marmaduke Beville's real mur- 
derer, at any rate her evidence was worth 
having on behalf of George, his dead 
brother. 

" Get her into the fly ; it is waiting at 
the * Beville Arms ' by this time," whisper- 
ed the capitalist to Hugh ; '* and hold her 
there, by force, if necessary, till we get to 
Marsden Hall. What should I have said, a 
week ago, if I had been told that I should 
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alight at the door of a country gentleman^ 
and one of our shareholders, in company 
with a half-raad gipsy beggar-woman like 
this!" 

Sir Henry Marsden, chairman, as Mr. 
Mould the director had truly said, of some 
sessions, petty or quarter, within the shire 
of Dorset, was an active magistrate, and 
perhaps as favourable a specimen of Her 
Majesty's justices of the peace as it was pos- 
sible to light upon. It might truly be said 
of him that he was an estated gentleman 
and a baronet if you please, but a magis- 
trate before all things. 

His estate bordered on that of Lord Pen- 
rith, and would have seemed more con- 
siderable had he not had a lord for his 
immediate neighbour. He had been in- 
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vited to contest the county in Parliament* 
Bat he thought little of the extent of his 
acres^ and less of the chance of recording 
a silent vote at divisions^ in comparison 
with his reputation for being able and up- 
right on the Bench. There were barristers 
now and then in the modest court over 
which he presided who were irreverent 
enough to express the wish that all our 
legal bigwigs had the sense and patience of 
Sir Henry Marsden. 

It was perhaps lucky that Sir Henry was 
the magistrate referred to. An ordinary 
squire might have been dull and helpless. 
A clerical justice, or some retired admiral, 

pitchforked into the commission of the 
peace, would have boggled over every de- 
tail. But the baronet gave the whole case 
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his best and raost courteous attention, and 
each questions as he asked were thoroughly 
to the purpose. 

By good fortune the clerk to the magis- 
trates was in the house, having come over 
to Marsden Hall on county business, and 
Oipsy Nan was persuaded to make her 
affidavit with tolerable coherence. There 
could be no reasonable doubt that the Nan, 
Nana, or Anne Cooper mentioned in the 
gipsy emigrant's death-bed deposition in 
Australia was the same person as the va- 
grant then present. As little doubt could 
there exist that the employer of Salem 
Jackson, in his treacherous theft of the 
Company's cash-box at Hollow Oak, was 
the false steward who had plundered Lord 
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Penrith, and the real assassin of Mar ma- 
duke Beville. 

"We will get this sailor-fellow — this 
Jackson," said Sir Henry, confidentially, to 
Mr. Dicker, whom he well knew by repu- 
tation, ** immediately transferred from the 
care of the borough to the county police, 
and I will make a point of seeing him before 
I sleep. From what you tell me, I feel 
sure that he will save himself by revealing 
all he knows ; and I feel equally sure of the 
identity of this Swart, the Miller of Pen 
Mawth, in Cornwall, with the James 
Grewler who was steward when I was a lad 
at Alfringhara, and who made off with a 
great sum of my lord*s money. Yes, yes ; 
there had been two generations of the 

02 
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Grewlers stewards before him; and this 
young James had been sent to the university 
at Lord Penrith's expense, for he was a 
good scholar; but he came away in dis-^ 
grace, and his father was glad to get him 
made steward in his stead, here. The very 
year after the murder old Thomas Grewler 
died, and this precious son of his levanted 
with a large sum. I thought he was dead. 
But I hope to see him committed yet for 
trial at the assizes." 

"Shall we hang him — the Miller, I 
mean ?" asked Mr* Dicker, in a low tone, of 
the magistrate. 

''I'm very much afraid not," answered 
Sir Henry, with a smile. " I am speaking 
now, of course, as a private person ; but, in 
my opinion, the scoundrel will save that 
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Ugly neck of his. Juries, you see, are 
squeamish. The thing happened long ago. 
This queer woman" — dropping his voice 
still lower — "is not to be relied upon. 
Any clever counsel for the defence could 

ft 

play the bear with her evidence. She has 
sworn to her brother's handwriting, and 
sworn to her own deposition ; but I doubt 
whether twelve men in a box would believe 
her in a matter of life and death. And she 
may never appear at the assizes. Why she 
came now, as a volunteer, it is hard to say ; 
but perhaps she scented out, through some 
secret channel of information, what was on 
foot, and chose to have a finger in the 
pie. But if the miller of to-day, and 
fciithless steward of a quarter of a cen- 
tury back, escapes penal servitude for the 
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rest of his rascally life, call me a false 
prophet.** 

Towards Hugh the magistrate was not 
only coarteoas bat kind. 

" Allow me, Mr. Hugh Beville/' he said, 

* 

taking his hand, "to be the first of your 
neighbours to welcome you, and to greet 
you by your own name. There is an old 
friendship between our families ; and I knew 
your father, and your uncle too, poor fellow, 
in my young days." 

One duty, which could not well be de- 
puted to a more appropriate person. Sir 
Henry undertook to discharge He oflfered 
to go in person to Alfringham, without de- 
lay, taking with him the proofs of Hugh's 
descent, and of George Beville's innocence. 
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and there, through Mrs. Stanhope's inter- 
mediation, to break the news to the old 
lord. 

*' You should pity him — ^your grandfather, 
I mean — ^Mr. Beville," said Sir Henry Mars- 
den, as he ordered round his carriage, 
having first, but vainly, pressed his hospi- 
tality on the unexpected visitors. '* We, 
who live near, have seen the canker of 
that mistaken belief poison his whole 
life." 

"I do pity him," answered Hugh, in 
softened tones, " from ray very heart." 

Then Sir Henry, with all the papers in 
his possession, drove off to Alfringham, 
promising that on the morrow warrants 
should be issued, which, duly endorsed by 
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the authorities of the county of Cornwall, 
would authorize the arrest of the Black 
Miller, 

Nan stalked oflF, ghost-like, towards the 
Forest, disregarding alike Hugh's thanks 
and Mr. Dicker's oflfers of money ; and so 
soon as the fly from the " Seville Arms '* 
had jolted back to Hollow Oak, Mr. Dicker 
took a kind farewell of Hugh, and went 
back, by the next up-train, to London, 
accompanied by his clerk. How strange it 
was to Hugh to find himself back at his 
little station, and to continue to perform 
his duties of routine, while his brain was in 
a whirl of excitement; and when he re- 
membered that into the last few hours had 
been crowded more of stirring news than 
most of us hear in a lifetime. But his 
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work, he felt, was not yet done until the 
murderer of his uncle had been dragged 
into the light of day. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 



LORD PENRITH DIES. 

T EFT alone once more at Hollow Oak 
"^ Station, Hugh began almost to doubt 
whether the events of the last two days 
were not merely the idle fancies of a 
dreamer's brain. So rapidly had one sur- 
prise succeeded to another that a sense of 
unreality attached even to the recent vindi- 
cation of his father's name. Hugh felt what 
we all feel when some goal to attain to 
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which we have striven long is reached at 
last — a startling contrast between the mar- 
vellous ease with which success is grasped, 
and the painful efforts and anguish of hope 
deferred that preceded the final triumph. 
Not that in Hugh's case the success wa& 
even yet certain. His grandfather's preju- 
diced resentment against the son he had cast 
off might be impregnable to proof or reason, 
and Sir Henry's kindly mission prove a 
failure. 

It would be hard if justice should 
not be rendered at the last to George 
Beville's memory by the father whose good 
opinion he had desired so ardently to re- 
gain, and if Lord Penrith should choose 
to go out of the world without a gentle 
thought or fond word for the son who had 
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passed his life in onmerited want and 
disgrace. 

Hours passed, and no tidings came. 
Hugh went aboat his duties as usual ; but 
for onoe he performed them with a cold, 
mechanical predsion, as a sleep-walker 
might have done. The porters collected in 
little knots, whispering to one another, and 
throwing sidelong glances at their official 
superior. Rumour is many-tongued, even 
at such places as Hollow Oak, and it was 
partly guessed, and partly known, that a 
great change was imminent in Hugh's for- 
tunes. It was the dejection of his attitude, 
and the anxious look which he could not 
conceal, that perplexed the men who watch- 
ed him, wondering that sudden prosperity 
should bring with it so little joy. It was 
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dusk already, and would soon be night, 
when through the gloom of the wintet^ 
evening flashed the bright lamps of a car* 
riage. It was an Alfringham carriage, and 
out of it sprang Dr. Bland. 

*' Mr. Ashton — Mr. Beville, rather," said 
the doctor, eagerly, " I have come, at Lord 
Penrith's urgent wish, to ask you, to im- 
plore you to come to him at once. I have 
a note too — here it is — ^from Mrs. Stanhope, 
begging you to lose no time. Delay may 
be dangerous. I will not disguise from you 
that my noble patient is sinking fast. He 
cannot, humanly speaking, live through the 
night. And he cannot die in peace — these 
are his own words — till he has been recon- 
ciled to George Beville's son." 

" I will go," answered Hugh, with emo» 
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tion. "Yesterday, 1 must have refused. 
To-day, I can cross the threshold of my 
grandfather^s house with no feeling of anger 
or of shame." 

A minute more, and the carriage had 
rolled swiftly off towards Alfringham, with 
Hugh and the doctor. 

" Is recovery or any improvement in his 
-condition impossible ?" asked the former, as 
they sped onwards. 

" Quite impossible/' answered Dr. Bland, 
more decisively than physicians can usually 
be brought to speak. "For days it has 
(been evident that his lordship's life hung 
by a thread ; and the emotion caused by 
the news Sir Henry brought, gently as it 
was communicated to him by his sister, 
caused a syncope that lasted long, and 
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which I feared would be fatal. His mind 
is clear now, and he has rallied somewhat ; 
but I am convinced that it is but the last 
flicker of expiring vitality. My lord holds 
on to life for but one object now." 

The remainder of the short drive was 
passed in silence. 

Alfringham at last ! and the sound of the 

* 

wished-for wheels had clearly been anxi- 
ously awaited, so promptly were the wide 
doors flung open, to reveal the lighted 
entrance-hall within. Hugh, guided by Dr. 
Bland, entered, still feeling as though all 
around him stretched a dream-world, sha- 
dowy and unreal. He scarcely saw the 
marble columns, the polished floor, the 
gleam of statues, or the array of liveried 
servants to left and right, bowing their 
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powdered heads in deference to him who^ 
in an hoar's time, perhaps, might be the 
lord of Alfringham. 

All seemed real enough, however, though 
the reality was a strange and sad one, 
when, after traversing a portion of the 
great house, Hugh found himself inducted 
into the stately chamber in which the aged 
master of so much that the world covets — 
of rank, fortune, splendour, and power — ' 
had laid him down to die. Mrs. Stanhope 
was there, and so was Maud, and both 
greeted Hugh as he came in, but silently 
and, as it were, timidly. All appeared to 
feel the involuntary awe that impresses 
itself on even the most frivolous when 
Azrael, the Angel of Death, spreads his 
sable wings above the house of the living. 
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There was a solemn hush in the old lord's 
room. Even the feeble ticking of the 
French clock on the massy chimney-piece, 
even the feebler tinkle of the charred em- 
bers as they dropped, ruby-red, from the 
half-consumed logs blazing on the hearth, 
could be heard with a painful distinctness. 
Many waxlights were burning, and the cur- 
tains of the great bed, carved and gilded, 
were drawn back, so that the face of the 
old lord, almost as white as were the pil- 
lows on which it rested, could be plainly 
seen. 

The first to break the oppressive silence 
was the dying man. 

"Stand nearer — ^nearer to me, yet — 
Hugh Beville !" he said, in a thin, weak 
voice, but with an ineffectual attempt to 
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raise himself. *^ I am glad that you have 
come, boy— come to forgive the old man, 
before he goes. I — did your — father — 
cruel injustice, and ^" 

Here his voice failed him, and he fainted ; 
and they feared that he was dead, and 
crowded closer to the bed, while Dr. Bland 
made haste to apply remedies. With some 
difficulty the old lord was enabled to 
swallow a few drops of the cordial that the 
physician had poured out, and, as his eyes 
slowly unclosed themselves, they lit on 
Hugh's face. 

^^I was not mistaken, then, as to the 
likeness," muttered Lord Penrith, feebly. 
^^I thought, at the station, that it was a 
spirit come — to haunt me — the spirit of my 
poor wronged boy — but I know bettier now. 
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You are very like your father, Hugh. He 
would have forgiven me, I know. Can you 
do it?'' 

"Indeed, my lord, I can," answered 
Hugh, in a softened voice, as he knelt 
down beside the bed, and took the wan 
weak hand of the aged lord in his. ** But, 
in truth, there is nothing to forgive, only a 
sad mistake, and a sad estrangement, 
though my father never spoke of you to 
me otherwise than with affectioil and re- 
spect." 

. *' Poor George 1 poor George 1" muttered 
the old peer, as he looked long and fixedly, 
rfegretfuUy as it seemed, at Hugh's hand- 
some, sun-bronzed face and manly bearing. 

His conscience, lulled to rest through 
many years by the dogged conviction that 

r2 
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he was right in his harsh judgment of the 
despised and discarded younger son, was 
painfully awake now, and perhaps he saw 
George Seville's gentle goodness of charac- 
ter in a clearer light than ever he had done 
before the family tragedy had been played 
out to the bitter end. 

There was something touching in the 
very earnestness with which the noble 
owner of Alfringhara pleaded for pardon — 

for pardon from the grandson who had 

« 

grown up as a stranger, amidst toil and ad- 
venture, in climes far remote. Lord Pen- 
rith had so wrapped and draped himself, 
through a long lifetime, in the mantle of his 
pride, that to see him cast it from him at 
last might have melted a sterner heart than 
that of Hugh Seville. 
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*' My poor banished boy — I wish I could 
have seen him once again, on this side of 
the grave," said the old man, after a pause. 
" But you err, Hugh, when you say there is 
nothing to forgive. May Heaven do so. 
I was wrong. I was unjust. My wrath 
blinded me. I would listen to no argument 
^ — no plea. And all the time I was a dupe. 
The knave who ate my bread, and re- 
warded my trust by treachery, he it was 
who spilled the dear blood of my mur- 
dered Marmaduke. Sir Henry Marsdeu 
tells me that Grewler is to be hunted down 
at once." 

•'The man will be made to answer 
for his crimes, no doubt," replied Hugh, 
gently. 

''Do not spare him!" exclaimed Lord 
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Penrith, with a spark of the fierce energy 
he had shown in his youth ; but then his 
restless gaze, as it wandered about the 
room, fell on Maud's beautiful face, and his 
mood seemed to change. '^I had forgot- 
ten/* he said, almost humbly. "You too, 
Maud, my dear, have something for which 
to blame your old uncle. You will be no- 
heiress, now, dear. Alfringham cannot be 
yours, as I intended.'* 

" That will not make me unhappy, dear 
uncle, believe me," answered Maud, bend- 
ing over the dying man as he lay. 
"I should have prized it only as your 

gift/' 

"And/' said .Hugh, looking up, as he 
knelt beside the bed, " if my cousin — I may 
call her so to-day — will accept my heart 
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and my love, that have been hers since first 
we met beside the Welsh lake, and Alfring- 
ham along with them, I shall be prouder 
and happier than ever, in my bright- 
est day-dreams, I dared to picture my- 
self." 

Maud did not speak. All she did was to 
turn her blushing face shyly towards Hugh, 
and a glorious smile broke forth, for one 
instant, through her tears. For an instant 
only, for then she hid her face in her hands, 
and wept afresh, while her mother, with 
fond words of endearment, folded her in 
her arms. 

" You love her, you say ? You would 
marry her?" asked the old lord, eagerly. 
" Do you know, boy, that in taking her as 
your wife, you wed no heiress, but a girl, 
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well born, but almost penniless; that not 
the Penrith coronet only, but Alfringham 
and all its lands, are your very own ; and 
that you will be, as soon as I am dead, 
undisputed master here? Do you still 
wish, knowing this, to marry my niece ?" 

"I have only one answer to make," said 
Hugh, simply ; '' I love Maud — ^Miss Stan- 
hope I have always loved, but it was from 
afar off, as a man might love a star in the 
heaven above him." And then he ap- 
proached the weeping girl, and took her 
unresisting hand. ** Can you care for me, 
dearest," he asked of her, " rough and plain 
of speech as I am ?" 

Then Maud, allowing her hand to rest in 
Hugh's hand, made answer in her turn, 
falteringly, but distinctly enough for her 
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low accents to reach the ear of the dying 

man: 

" Yes, my love I my love I I can care for 
you ; have cared for you from the first, 
from the first 1" 

And then she hid her head, sobbing, on 
her mother's shoulder ; and Mrs. Stanhope, 
weeping from mingled sympathy with her 
daughter and grief for her brother's loss, 
held out her hand to Hugh. 

All had forgotten Dr. Bland, who now 
glided quietly up to the bed, and ad- 
ministered to his noble patient a few 
more drops of the cordial. The old lord's 
failing strength revived a little as he 
lay helplessly back among his soft pil- 
lows. 

" That is well," murmured Lord Penrith, 
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looking alternately at the two fair yoting 
faces before him. *'Yon, my grandson, 
could not have a sweeter, truer wife thaa 
dear Maud Stanhope, and I have lived to 
learn that my poor George's son is a 
worthier lord of Alfringham than ■ 
Never mind that. Hugh looks every inch 
of a Beville. I don't care a straw for the 
rest. But, don't* you think, Julia" — this 
was addressed to his sister, and the 
speaker's mind seemed to have wandered 
away, as the minds of the dying often do, 
far from the dread threshold that must so 
soon be crossed/ far from the vague terror 
that guards the frontiers of the unseen 
world, to trivial matters which have to do 
with this one — "don't you think, Julia, ** 
continued the old lord, in his thin reedy 
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voice, " that Hugh is the image of old Sir 
Beville Beville, whose picture hangs on the 
right-hand side of the gallery, betweea 
Queen Mary and Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham ? I never thought that George looked 
like that, and yet the two are so much 
alike. But I am glad the boy came-^ 
home." 

Home! It was with unaccustomed 
tears in his eyes, with an unaccustomed 
tightening of the muscles of his throat, such- 
as grief brings to a strong man used to play 
his part manfully in a world of hard knocks 
and scant favour, that Hugh listened to the 
old lord's words. There had been a pathoa 
in the last sentence which had dropped from 
those dying lips, that had rarely spoken but 
to threaten or command, that told how 
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different old Marmaduke, Baron Penrith, 
might have been, had his surroundings 
been different, had his second son but pos- 
sessed, with his own gentle purity of soul, 
the steady fearlessness of Hugh's more self- 
reliant nature. But it was too late for that 
now. 

" Kiss me, Julia !" said the old lord, 
feebly ; and his weeping sister bent to touch 
his pallid cheek with her lips. " My will 
provides yet for you, my dear,'' he added, 
trying to pat her cheek, with that con- 
temptuous kindness which may through life 
co-exist with a sincere affection; "and 
you'll have a better fellow for a son-in-law 
than that coxcomb Lucius. Where's Maud ? 
Let her kiss me too ! I meant Alfringham 
to go to Maud ; but it's all for the best — 
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the best! Dr. Bland, I have been, like 
some old king, an unconscionable time in 

dying, but I must ask you to excuse 

And Hugh ? Not gone ! Take me by the- 
hand, boy. I feel as if, while I hold to that 
strong hand of yours, I hold to life. I wish 
poor George were here !" 

It really did seem as though old Lord 
Penrith did hold on to life through the 
grasp which his feeble fingers kept of 
Hugh's strong right hand ; and to the last 
the old lord strained his failing eyes to 
distinguish the bold, handsome features of 
the gallant young man who was to be his 
heir, and whom he acknowledged to be a 
fitting representative of the ancient stock 
of which he came. Then, suddenly, Hugh? 
felt the pressure of the weak fingers that 
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dang to his, relax. With a smile upon his 
fsK^e — ^happier, it well may be, than he had 
been for five and twenty weary years — ^Lord 
Penrith had sank back, and, without a 
struggle, died. Then Maud . and her 
mother, weeping, were led away; and 
Hugh, too, slowly and sadly went, leav- 
ing the room to the solemn hush of 
death. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THE MILL OP DEATH. 

T)AIN, rain, and always rain, ever and 
always. It rained in Cornwall as if 
it had never rained before, fiercely, inces- 
santly, as if of storm and evil weather there 
should be no end. It is, no doubt, quite a 
mistaken impression on the popular mind 
which attributes eternal rain, as one of its 
abiding features, to the ancient realm of 
King Mark the Luckless. There ate bright 
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sunny days on that rock-cradled promon- 
tory, when the coy scent of the golden 
gorse-flower mingles with the perfume 
of the shy myrtle, and when Cornwall 
seems dry enough. But, when it rains, the 
Cornish rain is very real, pitiless, and per- 
sistent, and so it was just then; while in 
Dorsetshire and Hampshire the light hoar- 
frost of winter was silvering the grass 
blades. 

But if the rain that beat against the 
window-panes of old Captain Job Trawl, 
sick now, and bedridden, in the low-lying 
outskirts of Treport, was heavy and con- 
tinual, fiercer still was its beating upon the 
slated roof of the Mawth Mill, and on the 
lofty table-land of which the Mawth Mill 
occupied the highest angle. High above. 
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at the head of the glen, loomed aloft, over 
the ruined castle of the Montmorts, and 
over the Mill that had been an engine of 
their tyranny, the shapeless, ungainly mass 
of the one mountain in the district, grim 
and gaunt Pen Mawth, where the rocks 
cropped barely out from the thin soil. 

The Mill could work no more. The 
great wheel, with its weighty float-boards, 
was chained up now, and protected, so far 
as was possible, against the fury of the 
downward current, by hoardings of stout 
timber hurriedly put up ; while every sluice 
and flood-gate had been opened to the 
fullest pitch, to let the rushing torrent go 
free into the lower stream that brawled on 
towards Tregunnow. The men in the em- 
ployment of the Black Miller came up still 
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from their hamlet in the dell, timidly to 
take the orders of their brute master, as 
once their forefathers had crept to the 
Norman baron's gate to learn the pleas- 
ure of the feudal lord who had his hired 
horsemen in leash, ready to let slip, like 
bloodhounds, against those who angered 
him. 

Ralph Swart, in these latter days, ap- 
peared more self-willed and more morose 
than ever he had been before. He drank 
deeply, in solitude, as it was his nature to 
drink ; and on the few occasions on which 
he appeared in public, his dusky face was 
empurpled by the effects of strong liquor, 
and his speech thicker than usual, if equally 
decided and imperious, 

"Word and blow. Master Swart's worse 
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than custom is!" said the much-enduring 
peasants who had to deal with the terror of 
the country-side, and whose habitual turn 
of mind was quite unlike that of the bolder 
and bluffer population of the coast. Jan 
Pennant, the fisherman, would not have 
cowered before even Ralph Swart as he 
did before his terrible creditor, the Jowder, 
frail, physically, but armed cap-k-pie in the 
strong armour of money. 

Yes, it roared, the rushing stream that > 
had its birth on the crest of heath-clad, 
shapeless Pen Mawth, and gurgled through 
the deep ravine, burst out, brattling over 
the stones in the rolling upland beyond, 
and then swirled on past the rocky plat- 
form on which stood Tregunnow Church- 
town. The low-lying meadows, between 

q2 
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that ugly water-shed and the coast, had 
been swamped for weeks past. Boats, had 
there been any boats, would have supplied 
the best means of communication between 
some of the inland villages. Cattle had 
been drowned, bridges washed from their 
piers, sheep had perished helplessly, and 
ricks had been floated off, and still the rain 
fell. It was a wetter winter than any Yule- 
tide of all the years since Ralph Swart had 
1. been the tenant of the Mawth Mill, Little 
recked the Black Miller of the rain. If 
he remembered it, it was with anathemas 
against the stoppage of his mill, and the 
cost which the repairs entailed on him. No 
reasonable precaution did he neglect; but 
the men who worked for him — ^hired from 
Tregunnow and other places near — plied 
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saw and adze, and hammer and spike-nail, 
and spade and pick, as they would never 
have plied them for my lord or Sir John, 
with all the liberal flow of ale from the 
Hall's buttery-hatch to stimulate their 
efforts. And they would turn to and fro 
in their horny palms the money Ralph 
Swart paid them, and breathe on it for 
luck, and feel uncomfortable as they thrust 
it into their pockets at last. 

What cared the Black Miller for rain or 
lowering skies! The storms that lashed 
his house, and raged about his glen, and 
stripped the thin coating of peat from the 
slippery stones of the hill above, were to 
him sources of trifling annoyance. What 
really seemed to pre-occupy Ralph Swart 
was the non- arrival of some letter which 
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surely ought to have reached him ere this, 
and in quest of which he visited Tregunnow 
so often and so scowlingly that the timid 
post-mistress, as she looked up from her 
sorting to say " Nothing to-day, Mr. Swart,^ 
felt it as a relief when the retiring tramp of 
heavy boots told that the man had with- 
drawn his big presence from the narrow- 
office. He was much in Tregunnow just 
then, was Ralph Swart, always in public- 
houses, drinking deep, but convivial never ; 
and either a stealthy listener to other men's 
talk, or engaged in the perusal of the 
beer-stained and dog's-eared country news- 
papers that littered the tables of bar and 
tap-room. 

It roared, the stream, as it came down,, 
flinging high the sudden jets of wild foun- 
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tains into the air, as the rushing water 
spputed forth from among the boulders that 
blocked its course, climbing farther and 
farther up the rocky gorge, sending heaps 
of white froth across the black depths of 
the mill-dam, and encroaching hourly on 
croft and pasture, as the sea, in some 
counties, wins roods and acres from the 
land. Higher up than the mill, far up the 
humpbacked height of dark and shapeless 
Pen Mawth, the few hinds, who earned 
their bread by toiling there, whispered one 
to another, as they trudged back from their 
work, or at the doors of the red-brick 
Shiloh or Ebenezer that they attended for 
the sake of stinging sermons, hymn-singing, 
and spiritual excitement, how very bad 
things looked. Nathan's field of oats was a 
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part of the swamp now, and had moved oflF, 
bodily, with the moving peat and turbid 
water. Farmer Bloss had lost two stacks, 
sucked down by the quagmire that had 
swallowed half a score of strayed sheep on 
Monday last. There was more mud than 
Swedish turnips on Mr. Dean's ten-acre 
patch. The black tarn at the top of the 

« 

hill was seething as if a mighty fire burned 
below, and the foam and foul bubbles over- 
flowed even to the naked stones and furze 
beyond. 

In the hamlet that sheltered the handful 
of adult labouring men, descendants of those 
whom the Montmorts had conquered and 
enslaved so long ago, who yet clung to the 
old place, and yet earned a frugal liveli- 
hood from the barren soil, there was much 
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doubt as to whether Ralph Swart the miller 
" ought to be told " of the danger he- ran in 
obstinately holding on to perhaps the most 
exposed position for miles around. The 
women were for leaving the "foreigner," 
who had been a quarter of a century resi- 
dent there, to shift for himself. Ralph 
Swart's manners were not calculated to 
endear him to the gentler sex. But the 
men had less easy consciences, and, after 
much growling over the tobacco-pipes, a 
sort of gruff remonstrance was made with 
the Black Miller on the score of his persist- 
ent solitary residence in the flooded glen in 
such weather. 

Ralph Swart was not drunk — he was 
never that — but inflamed and quarrelsome 
with drink when the deputation reached 
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him, towards sundown. It was long re- 
membered how the Black Miller had stood 
on his doorstep with the orange gleam of 
the setting sun falling in unwholesome 
lustre on his swarthy face and harsh linea- 
ments, as he railed at the officious coward- 
ice of those who came to utter a reluctant 
word of well-meant warning. 

**Pack of meddlers 1" he had said, sav- 
agely, " pack of croaking crows ! Be off, 
fools I and may your black tarn smother 
your own thick skulls and lazy bodies — ^ye 
whey-faced curs ! Take that for your pains, 
neighbours T' And with that he slammed 
the door, and drew bolt, and set bar, re- 
gardless of wailing wind and beating rain 
as he was of the well-intended advice of 
those who dwelt near him. 
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That night every inhabitant of Mawth 
hamlet was awakened by a roar and a 
crash, as though the great sea itself, burst- 
ing its barriers, had made its resistless way 
inland. There was rattling of loose rocks, 
and the crash and fall of masonry, and the 
snapping of tree-trunks too weak to bear 
the pressure laid on them. And amidst the 
fiendish uproar and tumult, amidst shrieking 
wind and lashing rain, and the roar of the 
triumphant water, arose a frightened voice 
that cried aloud how the black tarn on Pen 
Mawth, swollen long, had burst for the 
second time in eight hundred years, and 
filled the glen, and how mill and miller, 
and all that drew the breath of life within 
that desolate ravine, had perished in the 
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darkness, amidst the inundation that had 
swept down, pitiless, from the mountain- 
side! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



BALFH SWABT's HEIBESS. 



TPvAY had dawned, and the red streaks 
"^ in the sky had changed, slowly, into 
the reluctant light of a stormy winter 
morning, as a party of wayfarers, coming 
up from Tregunnow, approached the ravine 
in which the Mawth Mill was built. Some 
of them wore police helmets and police 
uniforms, others were in the garb of ordin- 
ary life. That stalwart form in front can 
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belong to no other than Hugh; — so long 
called Ashton in these pages — while beside 
him is Mr. Dicker, whom even his London 
■engagements and world-wide business have 
not prevented from being present on this 
occasion ; and at the capitalist's elbow walks 
a stout-built, pleasant-visaged man, the first 
sight of whose well-fed face suggests visions 
of oil-cake, root-crops, and gold medals 
vigorously competed for at the Agricultural 
Hall in Islington, but who probably knows 
nothing of beef until it reaches the butcher's 
shop-front and the kitchen ; being no other 
than Sergeant Brow of the detectives, a 
ministering sprite from Scotland Yard, 
whose services Mr. Dicker has had reason 
to appreciate before to-day. 

It was windy and gusty yet. The rain 
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that still fell was but puny rain, like the 
dropping fire of skirmishers that sometimes 
succeeds the thunder-crash of a general 
action, and the furious torrent that had 
wrought such mischief in the night had had 
time to shrink to more moderate dimen- 
sions. But, even at Tregunnow, cellars 
and basements had been filled, and gardens 
choked with peat and mud washed down 
from the mountain-side; while rumour, 
which deals ever in the superlative, had 
represented the exposed Mill of Pen Mawfh 
as having not one stone left standing upon 
another. 

" I fear he has escaped us," said Hugh, 
more in sorrow than in anger, as he and his 
companions passed on, catching at intervals 
a glimpse of the turbid flood rushing so 
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hurriedly down ia its tumultuous passage 
towards the sea. 

That one so wily and alert as Ralph 
Swart had actually perished by drowning 
had not seemed probable, either to the 
Cornish county police, to the experienced 
detective from London, or to Hugh and his 
friend Mr. Dicker. To them, the storm of 
the previous night presented itself rather in 
the light of an untoward accident, likely to 
have given the alarm to the formidable 
occupant of the Mill of Death, and to have 
caused him to be elsewhere than at home 
when the domiciliary visit of the police 
should be paid. Warrants, as promised by 
Sir Henry Marsden, had been duly issued, 
authorizing the arrest of James Grewler, 
otherwise Ralph Swart, and as formally 
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endorsed by justices of the peace for the 
county of Cornwall- And there was Samp- 
son Brow, sergeant in the Detective branch 
of the Force, of which Scotland Yard forms 
the head-quarters, ready to lend the aid of 
his valuable advice, should the local officers 
be at fault. But, for all that, there were 
few hopes of a successful result* 

" Fni afraid you're right, my lord. We 
shall find the bird flown," said the sergeant, 
touching his hat. 

Presently, turning an angle of the rocky 
road, the party of seekers from Tregunnow 
became aware that they were not the only 
ones whom curiosity or interest had caused 
to be early abroad. Numbers of the coun- 
try-people had collected in the lower part 
of the ravine, siill encumbered by torn-up 
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trees, and bushes uprooted, and turf, and 
rocks, rolled down the hill-side by the re- 
sistless force of the now subsiding torrent 
One group had gathered around the half- 
submerged carcass of a dead horse that lay 
across a tongue of land projecting itself into 
the stream. The poor brute had evidently 
struggled hard to gain the bank. 

" It is the Black Miller's horse," said one 
of the labourers. 

" Are you sure of that ?" asked the in- 
spector of the county police. 

"Quite sure, master," was the answer. 
** See ! there be some of the woodwork of 
the shed that was used for a stable, and 
there's the broken halter still." 

A little farther on, and the Mawth Mill 
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itself was in sight. Popular rumour, in 
reporting its destruction, had erred, as 
usual, on the side of exaggeration. There 
had been much damage done. The out- 
buildings had been washed away. The 
mill-dam had been demolished. The shat- 
tered fragments of the great wheel might 
be seen mingled with brushwood and rub- 
bish at the edge of the stream. But the 
strong masonry had stood sturdily against 
the rush of the black flood, and the walls 
remained unbreached. There was a deep 
pool of foam-flecked water around the 
dwelling-house, and it was necessary to 
wade before the door, still fast closed, 
could be reached. Near the house itself 
the gazers had gathered thickest, and 
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among them was a spare elderly gentleman 
in clerical attire, who seemed to be giving 
orders to the rest, 

" Oar vicar, gentlemen, from Tregunnow 
— Mr. Mulgrave,'' whispered the local in- 
spector of police ; and then he approached 
the clergyman and said something in a low 
voice. The vicar started, turned round, 
and courteously raised his hat. 

" You are here^ gentlemen, as I under- 
stand, on business," said the clergyman; 
"so am 1, for mine is a large parish, and 
Mawth Hamlet and Mawth Mill are included 
in it. But I am afraid we shall find no one 
living here. Swart the Miller is either 
absent, or he has perished. We have 
knocked repeatedly, without any answer 
being returned. And I was just telling 
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the men that they had better force the 
door." 

"We have authority to make an entry 
in any case," replied Mr. Dicker. "This 
man Swart is charged with wilful murder; 
and our errand here is to bring him to 
justice for a crime committed five-and- 
twenty years ago." 

There was a stir and a murmur among 
the crowd ; but, if there was some excite- 
ment, there was no astonishment. All 
seemed prepared to hear the worst of the 
Black Miller that could be heard. Mean- 
while preparations were being made for 
bursting open the door. A beam had 
been brought, and slung as a rude sort of 
battering-ram, from the shoulders of several 
men. The first shock awakened the sullen 
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echoes of the dark uninviting house; but 
the door resisted. A second and more 
vigorous thrust, and it gave way; while 
forth through the. aperture poured a fresh 
torrent of turbid water, and it was not until 
some minutes had elapsed that the house 
could be entered. 

" There he be — there be Master Swart !'^ 
exclaimed a dozen voices at once. Yes ; 
he was there, the man they sought, the 
secret assassin who had cheated justice so 
long. He lay there, fully dressed, his dead 
face upturned, his right arm and hand ex- 
tended, as if in the attempt to undo the 
fastenings of the door, and escape, surprised 
as he had been by the flood of angry water 
that had broken in at the back of the house, 
and which had filled the lower rooms 
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almost to the beams of the ceiling. There 
he lay, grim and threatening of aspect to 
the last, not unpunished, though no clerk 
of assize was to record, for Doom, the sen- 
tence pronounced on James Grewler. And 
Hugh looked down on his bitter enemy, 
unseen before, with a sort of awe, as men 
do when earthly revenge is baffled by 

the interposition of a higher power than 

t 
theirs. 

"Vengeance is the Lord's!" said the 
clergyman, breaking the silence that en- 
sued. 

Upstairs were found ample proofs of 
Swart's or Grewler's guilt, proofs sufficient, 
had they been produced in court, to have 
given his neck over to the hangman, even 
without the additional evidence at the com- 
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mand of the Crown. There were letters 

proving the motive which had led to the 

commission of the murder so long ago. 

Marmaduke Beville had detected, or fancied 

he had detected, something wrong in the 

steward's accounts, and, without mentioning 

to his father the suspicions he had formed 

as to Growler s dishonesty, had repeatedly 

threatened the dishonest steward with dis- 

f 

missal and disgrace. 

** Threatened men live long," was Grew- 
ler's cynical comment, in the form of a 
marginal note on Marmaduke Seville's 
letter. To murder the eldest son of his 
deceived employer, and artfully to throw 
the blame of the murder on the second, 
had been James Grewler's counterplot. 
To this end he had purloined the pistol; 
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while the gun, a present from Lord Pen- 
rith, with which the deed was done, was 
found in the murderer's bed-room at the 
MiU. 

A careful search, in executing which 
there was no lack of volunteers, led to the 
discovery, in a secret cupboard, of an iron 
safe containing a great sum of money in 
notes and gold, in silver, and even in 
copper coin. The Black Miller's hoard 
amounted to almost fourteen thousand 
pounds; the larger portion of which, no 
doubt, consisted of the funds embezzled 
while Grewler was steward at Alfringham, 
and to which, as Mr, Dicker whispered, 
Hugh had a legal claim. 

" I shall make no claim," answered 
Hugh. 
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At that moment there rose up from 
below a babble and outcry of shrill female 
voiceSy aSy in the midst of a knot of 
gesticulating women, there drew near the 
house the thin and bending form of a 
young girl, travel-stained, weary, and 
haggard, yet decently attired, and with a 
modest, shrinking air, which matched well 
with the sickly aspect of the pinched face 
and wistful eyes. 

"It's herself, it's poor Jane Swart — the 
Miller's daughter — her he drove away, the 
Lord forgive him! come back now, on 
such a day as this f cried the excited 
women. 

Yes ; it was Jane Swart, the young daugh- 
ter whom, five years ago, the Black Miller 
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in his drunken fury had driven out into the 
world, bidding her starve or steal, for he 
would bear with her whimpering voice and 
whey-faced looks no more. The poor 
thing had earned what was called her 
living — dying by inches would have been a 
truer terra — by plying her needle sixteen 
hours a day for bare bread and decent 
lodging beneath the roof of a seamstress at 
Falmouth, who found it all too hard to 
maintain herself and her children to be 
over-tender with the young woman who 
worked under her orders. And now that 
consumption had set its seal on her, and 
that her weary eyes could see the thread 
no more, she had perforce wandered backy 
saying, simply : 
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" Let my father kill me, if he will — as I 
have seen him kill many a dumb thing — 
but he is my father, and I have nowhere 
else to go/' 

All pitied her. Most of those who saw 
her remembered her. The vicar told her 
to be of good cheer. Her father was dead, 
it was true, but she was among friends, and 
would be poor no longer. He would him- 
self provide her with a comfortable lodging 
among kind people at Tregunnow. A 
few formalities complied with, and she 
would be rich. She was heiress to fourteen 
thousand pounds. 

'* I shall not live long enough to enjoy 
them," said the girl, with a wan smile, 
and her hacking cough and lustreless 
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eye told that she had spoken truly. The 
evil that the Black Miller had done lived 
after him. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

YOUNG IX)RD PENRITH. 

TTTITH all the state and splendour and 
ceremony that became his rank, the 
aged Lord Penrith was borne to the tomb. 
And then, indeed, Alfringham knew a new 
master. Hugh offered his house, for a 
while, to Mrs. Stanhope, who was reluctant 
to quit her home of many years' date ; but 
Maud prevailed, and she and her mother 
went to reside, quietly enough, in the Isle 
of Wight, until the day should come when 
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Maud — Maud Stanhope no more, should 
recross the threshold of Alfringham as the 
beloved bride of its young lord. The day 
came, six months later ; but the wedding, 
which took place in the little church of 
Alfringham village, was not a very gay or 
sumptuous one, on account of respect due to 
the old grandsire, whose word, but a little 
while before, had been law at Alfringham 
and for many a mile around. 

The first and only visit which young 
Lord and Lady Penrith — Hugh and Maud 
— paid after their return to England from 
the bridal tour that custom renders neces- 
sary, was to Llosthuel Court. And, while 
guests of the hospitable Dowager, it scarce- 
ly needs to be said how the Lord and Lady 
of Alfringham went to visit Rose — Rose 
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Trawl no more — ^but Will Farleigh's happy, 
pretty wife; for this young couple had 
been wedded, by particular desire, on the 
same day as that which witnessed the 
union of Hugh and Maud Stanhope. Rose 
and her brisk young husband had not, 
thanks to Hugh's gratitude for kind services 
so opportunely rendered, to plunge into 
matrimony with no surer prospects than 
those which were based on the uncertain 
gains of a bird-hunter. An income, hand- 
some in the eyes of the two young people, 
had been secured to them from their 
wedding-day; but it was not until the 
green leaves of another autumn had 
turned to red and brown, that old 
Captain Job Trawl died, and that Maud's 
husband, at Maud's wish, willingly placed 
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Will Farleigh in a snug farm, within a mile 
or two of Alfringham, and persuaded the 
€ornish couple to transfer their household 
deities to Dorsetshire, where they have 
thriven. 'Nezer, the dwarf, with some 
regrets, was induced to expatriate himself 
also from the sight and smell of the sea ; 
And Neptune's honest bark is yet heard on 
the farm, where Rose Farleigh's children 
tell their tiny playfellows from the Hall 
what good service the brave dog did, at 
^' my lord's " side, in a Cornish shipwreck 
years ago. 

Mr. Dicker always remained Hugh's 
truest and most valued friend, and, in the 
maelstrom of his ever increasing business, 
finds time annually to pass some happy 
days at Alfringham. The money which he 
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owed to Hugh's dead father has been ex- 
pended, at Lord Penrith's wish, in establish* 
ing fresh lifeboats at Treport and St. Mary's 
bay. Another benefaction, of a less useful 
character, it may be, shortly after the 
catastrophe of the Mawth Mill, accrued to 
the poor of that poverty-stricken part of 
Cornwall in which Pen Mawth stands: 
Poor consumptive Jane Swart — whose 
name should have been Grewler — sleeps at 
her mother's side beneath a headstone in 
Tregunnow churchyard ; and by her last 
will and testament she left her fourteen 
thousand pounds, the hoard of the Black 
Miller her father, to found certain alms- 
houses for the benefit of the needy in 
Tregunnow and the parts adjacent. Ralph 
Swart's name and age, with a Scripture 
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verse beneath, may be seen on a plain flat 
flagstone hard by the resting-places of his 
wife and daughter. It was not a case for 
eulogistic epitaphs ; nor has the dismal Mill 
of Pen Mawth ever again been under 
repair. 

Mrs. Stanhope, who inherited money 
under her brother's will, lives with Lady 
Larpent at Llosthuel Court, and her pres- 
ence is a solace to the Dowager, who is 
neither so hale nor so cheerful as she used 
to be. Her two younger boys — Edgar, 
who is called Sir Edgar, and on whom the 
baronetcy has presumably devolved, and 
Willie — are good, bright boys enough, duti- 
ful and affectionate ; but they are much 
away, one with his regiment, and the other 
at the university; and Lady Larpent has 

s2 • 
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never quite recovered the shock caused by 
the mysterious disappearance of Sir Lucius, 
her eldest son. Money was spent, and 
exertions made, we may be sure, to trace 
out the missing ne'er-do-well ; but in vain. 
The people at the inn where the horse and 
dofj-cart from Llosthuel had been left knew 
nothing, save that the gentleman who so 
left them had started by the train ; but it so 
chanced that no one in Tregunnow or 
Mawth had seen Sir Lucius on the fatal 
day of his visit to the Black Miller, and 
that his bones may lie undisturbed at the 
bottom of the abandoned mine until the 
Judgment Day. 

One or two of the minor characters in 
this history have yet to be accounted for. 
Ghost Nan, the gipsy, yet walks the worlds 
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and it is not probable that she should have 
wholly relinquished her favourite camping- 
grounds in the vicinity of the New Forest ; 
but, from the day when she was prompted 
to make depositions before a magistrate of 
the hated Busne, the old spirit of lawless- 
ness seems to have been revived in her 
wild nature ; and Hugh, though he occasion- 
ally heard of her, was never again able to 
have sight of, or speech with, the half-crazed 
wanderer. Salem Jackson, who in consid- 
eration of his readiness to turn Queen's 
evidence was let off with more lenity than 
he deserved, recrossed the Atlantic, and was 
last heard of as a boarder, with a twenty 
years' sentence to endure, in the Tombs, 
New York, whence, if what we hear of the 
severities of American prison discipline be 
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true, he runs little chance of emerging to 
prey upon the honest portion of the com- 
munity. 

And Hugh? and Maud? Loving and 
beloved, they may, from the setting in of 
that new-born period of well-deserved pros- 
perity which succeeded to Hugh Ashton's 
early struggles, be compared with those 
happy nations of whom no story can be 
told. Brighter days, indeed, than those of a 
stormy youth spent in adventurous exile, or 
in poverty at home, have dawned upon 
Young Lord Penrith. 



THE END. 
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ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Seamd Edition. Yolnmes I. and n. Demy 8yo. 30b. 

CONTENTS OP VOLa I AND IL— Castle Hill, Norman Keep, First King's House, 
Lion Heart, Kingless Windsor, Windsor Won, Geoffrey Plantagenet, Windsor 
Lost, The Fallen Deputy, The Queen Mother, Maud de Braose, The Barons' 
War, Second King's House, Edward of Camar?on, Perot de Gayeston, Isabel 
de France, Edward of Windsor, Creoy, Patron Saints, St George, Society of 
St Geoi^ge, Lady Salisbury, David King of Scots, Third King's House, Ballad 
Windsor, The Fair Countess, Bichard of Bordeaux, Court Parties, Boyal Favour, 
ites, Behearsing for Windsor, In the Great Hall, Simon de Bnrley, Badcote 
Bridge, A Feast of Death, Geoffrey Chancer, At Winchester Tower, St George's 
Chapel, The Little Queen, At Whidsor, Duchess Philippote, The Windsor Plot, 
Bolingbroke, Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Captive Little Queen, A New 
Year's Plot, Night of the Kings, Dona Juana, Constance of York, The Norman 
Tower, The Legal Heir, Prince Hal, The Devil's Tower, In Captivity Captive, 
Attempt at Bescue, Agincourt, Kaiser Sigismund, The Witch Queen, Sweet 
Kate, The Maid of Honour, Lady Jane, Henry of Windsor, Bichard of York, 
Two Duchesses, York and Lancaster, Union of the Boses. 

" * Boyal Windsor ' follows in the same lines as * Her Majesty's Tower,' and aims 
at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 
Windsor Castia Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque Those who 
liked * Her Majesty's Tower ' will find these volumes equally pleasant reading."— 
Athtrutttm. 

"A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English 
history; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject" — Monwng Post. 

" Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. * Boyal Windsor * 
is eminently a popular work, bristling wiUi anecdotes and amusing sketches of 
historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
The story is brightly told ; not a dull page can be found. Mr. Dixon is to be congra- 
tulated on having put so much information into so agreeable a shapa "—^a-am«n<r. 

" These volumes will find favour with the widest circle of readera From the first 
days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. Dixon tells the story of this 
famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigorous way." — Ikiilp Td&graph. 

**Mr. HepworUi Dixon has found a congenial subject in 'Boyal Windsor.' Un- 
der the sanction of the Queen, he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most 
searching and complete investigation of the Boyal House and every other part of 
Windsor Castle, in and out, above ground and below ground."— 2tot7y Ntw*. 

VOLS. m. AND IV. OF ROYAL WINDSOR. By 

W. Hbpwobth Dixon. Demy 8vo. SOb. Completing the Work. 
{Just Ready.) 

DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 

AND RUSSIA, IN 1827. By Thi MABcmoNBSs of Wbstminsteb. 
1 Yol. Demy 8vo. 15b. 

** A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which Lady 
Westminster sent home, so full are they of the enthusiasm and good humour 
which enabled her to appreciate the sunny, and endure the cloudy, side of her 
wanderings, that her book is most agreeable; and it has this special merit, that it 
brings clearly before us a number of the great people of former days, royal and 
imperial personages, whose intimate acquaintance the traveler's rank enabled her 
to mak&'^— ilMaMnnR. 

** A very agreeable and instructive volnmft"— .Sofircfay Review. 

"We recommend* Lady Westminster's diary to all classes of readers as a 
highly instructive book of interesting travel, replete with graphic sketches of 
■ooial life and scenery, and abounding in many entertaining anecdotes. It is 
written throughout with excellent taste and good sense."— (Tourt JoumaL 

**The public have to thank the authorefls for imttlng in their hands a work so 
foil of intereitlng matter.*'— (7{oi«: 
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HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE; Sketches 

of Trarel in CBurian, FuNCHE-Coim, the Jcu, the VuA.ti of 
the DouM, Ac. B; H. Bvtsih-Edwabm, Antfaor of "A Winter 
with the Kvallowi," Ae. I toL Bto. With lUiutratioiu. 16b. 
" Mian Edvird* pUHd bsr bolld«T> lut ninnur Id TlitUoc* liDtnlan; InuiMt- 

. 1 .._! — u ,( Tolom*. wrlKeo In tb« (una pkuuit Mjl« 

~ In Weaurn Fmue, li to mnch llw diiit« 

I plealjof tnth lafoniulUni ftbonl ■dme ot tba 
Tim damtpUoni o( Moiarj wa m gnpble m ilu 
(keicNM or cBiruier «re iiiMiu." — Qli^. 

" Tta> looriit eoold ddIIut** pleuiuiler comp4Dlaii tb*a thli pntlr Nxik, and 
lu well Ufd ml lUoernlM."— ffrmMi 



THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH; Edited, 

from tba French of L. WmBNBB, by CoAaurrrw M. Yohqb, Author 

of " The Hoir of KetlcIylTa," &c. 2 vols, crewn Bto. 21a. 

'*IL WlAuoer 1i to be compllmaiwd oa the compleumeH, •eeiirmcj, and r^ 

■Hrch ■bovn !□ Ihli work. Hs hu drawn largdj od tlu fnncb ArdilTe*. tbe 

pDblla Ktcoei Uffla, lod Biitlnh UDuam, for InroniUillaa eoaulned la orffiiul 

docnmeoU, to Knne of wblcb boIIcs Ii directfd tor Ibe flnt lima U. Wtoener'a 

and diciimiUacH wblcb lendgd to form tba cbsrutar of that extnordlDarr 
qDMn. Uiu Yonga iDpura to tuia nccMitoll; uoompUabed Uu Uak wUcb aha 
baa ondartakaiL" — Alhtnmum. 
"Anemllaot ind IntareiilBg book. ». Wlaaener baa worked conKieotloiuIr 

"M, Wieaener'n volBmeiaraaTalaablscuBidbiilUnitoan InUreallu etaaplar of 
oar tafitorr, and wa cordially tbaok Ulaa Yooga for iovodiuiag them lo an 
Engllata dreaa to a widar cInUa of raadera."— £jwniiur. 

LONDONIANA. By Edward Walford, M.A., 

Anthorof "Tha County F^iniiiB<,"4o. 2 lolnmerecrownSTO. 21a. 

"A blgbly iDiareiilQg and anuinaliibig book. It brlatlea with aoacdoiea and 

amnalDg ikelchaa Tbe myla la tItIJ, Eraphic, and dramatic, and the deanipllani 

ara gl*Mi with a UrHDeu and ilgonr ibai rtret the attention of the reader. Tbe 

'LoodonUaa' one of tbe moat readable booki of Ibe day."— Cmirf yoonuL 
"Therala vartaiy and amaaenuni In Mr.Walford'aitolinnea"— Foil J(aBfioK(((. 
"TbeaaTOliuneaarelntareatlna and anierlalnlng."— ./aAs AA 

EOKAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA, mth . 

OlallM ftt BermucU, tbe Weit Indiea, and tbe Spaniah Hain. By 

J. W. BoDDAM-WHBTHall. Sto. With Map and Illiutratians. ISa. 

"TbaaathorhM aneeeedadln prodnelnf an iDtareailnf and readable book of 

traiela. HIa ramarbi on BTerr-day life In Iho troploi, bli notea on the gaographjr 

and naloral hlHl'''r7 of Iba cunnlrlea be vljilled, and, above all, bla ilTld daacnp- 



Tb'a Immortal watidarlngb 
jwn. maetliiff with manv ad 
ea wblch hare fnmlahad mi 
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CONVERSATIONS with Distinguished Persons 

during the Second Empire, from 1860 to 1863. By the Late 
Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. Sncpsoik 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distinguished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 

the Late Nassau W. SbniOb. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. 

Simpson. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 

Among other persons whose conversations are recorded in these volumes are 

K&ig Leopold; the Dae de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Cor- 

celle, Dam, Flahault, Eergolay, Montalembert; Oenerals Lamorici^re and 

Chrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampere, Beaumont, Blanchard, 

BoulTet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, DnchAtel, Ducpetiaux, 

Dumon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hanranne, L^n Faucher, Fr^re-Orban, Orim- 

blot, Ouizot, Lafltte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, M^rimto, 

Mignet, Jules Mohl, Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, QuStelet, B(£musat, Bogier, 

Bivet, Bossini, Horace Say. Thiers, Trouv^-Chauvel, Villemain, Wolowskl; 

Mesdames Circourt, Comu, Bistori, &o. 

u This new series of Mr. Senior's * Conversations' has been for some years past 

Icnown in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 

no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 

fosition which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
aria. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
•conversations which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprising accuracy, and then handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
Afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest. There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life--«re all discussed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking taucV—Athenteum. 
"The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill 
and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and interesting. Although 
the unreserved and original communications of Thiers are especially fascinating, 
the book would be abundantly interesting if it consisted only of the reports of 
•conversations with Ouizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of 
celebrity and eminenca"--«Sa<urd(iy Review. 

** niese conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1860, and will be found to 
refer to some of the most interesting public events of our time — the Bevolution of 
1848, the Crimean War, the French Alliance, the attempt on the life of Louis Na- 
poleon, the Indian Mutiny, and the Italian campaign of 1859. Besides these great 
j)ublic occurrences of European celebrity, we have man^ very curious and piquant 
anecdotes of a private character, and expressions of opinion on men and things by 

£ arsons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France, England, and 
ussia, is as interesting now as when it was first uttered."— ^tondordL 

EOUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS, By 

Ldtot.-Golonel E. S. Brxdobb, Grenadier Guards. 1. vol 8yo. 15s. 

** The author may be congratulated on his success, for his pages are light and 
pleasant The volume will be found both amusing and useful —iltAeMeum. 

" Colonel Bridges' book has the merit of being lively and readableu His advice 
to future travellers as well as his estimate of expenses may be found serviceable." 
— Po/I MaU Oautte. 

*'A thoroughly interesting and amusing book, as full of solid matter as pleas- 
Ant anecdote, we have not met a truer picture of American, Japanese, Chinese, 
Indian, Egyptian, or Maltese scenery and sprronndinga" — Court Journal, 
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fflSTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbfwobxh Dixcn. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8to. SOs. 

"In two handflome Tolamea Mr. Dixon here gives qb the flrat inwtalment of » 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The boot: is in many respects » 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he lias yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
Is one which will snsti^ the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and preaenta in 
% very strikizig light some of the most recent discoveries in English history."— 
Athmmum. 

" In these volumes the author -exhibits in a signal manner his special pow e rs 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial paina 
to justUTy his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious resesjch and philosophic insight" — Morning PotL 

** The thanks of all students of English history are doe to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.' The book Is a valuable 
oontribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information— in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and YeniceL 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatio^ 
Is alive with human and artistic Interest Some of the incidental descaipthms 
reach a very high level of picturesque power."— 2)at2y Nem. 

VOLS. HI. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. HspwoBiB Dixon. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. Price SOs. 
Oompleting the Work. 

** These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * Hist ory of two Queens * will be per- 
nsed with keen interest by thousands of readers, whilst no less valuable to tfie 
student they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story afforda 
a happy Illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque stylei Hie work should 
be found in every library."— Potf. 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of Interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness^ and 
written with power and picturesque effect"— Z)atf{y Newt. 

fflSTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsjlvanis. By W. Hxpwobth Dixon. A NbwLibrabt EnmoK. 
1 ToL demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 



" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now 
vised and Issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to anew generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his Interesting and instmotlve memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— fjNwnwMr. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 toIb. 8yo, with Oolonred Illiistrations. 30b. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to hiterest but to please its readers 
and It deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
1 likely to produce a very useful effect "—^SMtirttoy Renew, 

THE SWITZERS. By W, Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 toL demy 8vo. 15s. 
"A lively, Interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It Is f^ of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, Is eminently readaMe."— Xtotly N€ib§, 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON; With some Passages from her Diary. By E. Heneaqb 
Debino. 1 YoL demy 8vo. 15s. 
Among other persons mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brougham, 
Macanlay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wiiberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Bogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Lockhart, Fonblanqne, Warbnrton, 
Harness, Ghantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. Uilathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Badlie, Lady Qifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerville, Mra Norton, &a 
**Lady Chatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society during a well known but 
«Ter-intere8ting period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having furnished i^ 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life.'"— Athenseum. 

" In this work we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist and an amiable 
lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give value to the volume." — John Bull 
*' In this agreeable volume Mr. Dering has succeeded in bringing before us in 
^vid colours the portrait of a very remarkable, talented, and excellent lady. Her 
Diary is full of charmins reminiscences."— TTte Tablet. 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Eemains of John 

Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 
Author of " John Halifaz." 2 vols, crown 8to. "With Portrait. 2 Is. 

" This is, in many respects, a remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspira- 
tions, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but high-strung and 
ambitious souL His writings brim with vivid thought, keen analysis of feel- 
ing, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and books, ex- 
pressed in scholarly language." — Guardian. 

*' Mra Craik has related a beautiful and pathetic story-^a story of faith and 
courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and gifted man, who might 
cinder other circumstances have won a place in literature. The story is one worth 
reading."— Po/Z Mall Gazette. 

"In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history so touching, 
fio marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could produce Few more pathetic 
or more instructive volumes have fallen in our way."— i/bmtfi^ Post. 

*' We strongly recommend our readers to procure this charming book, not only 
because it is a gem of beautiful writing, showing the finished style and graceful 
heart of the talented authoress, but because the subject matter in itself is of 
absorbing interest"— CAurcA Review. 

THE THEATRE FRANOAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XY. By Alexander Baillib Cochbanb, M.P. 1 yoL 
demy 8vo. ISs. 

** We sincerely hope Mr. Cochrane's book will meet with the popular reception 
It merits. It is a most valuable contribution to dramatic literature. All members 
•of the profession should read iL" — Morning Post. 

** In this handsome volume Mr. Cochrane gives us a new work on a most attract- 
ive subject, which will be perused with keen interest by thousands of readers. It is 
written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and interesting. The variety of scenes 
described in this pleasant volume, the historical personages and dramatic artists 
•crowded on the canvas, and the truthful account of the French stage, form sn in- 
«eUectual treat of the highest order. 'The Thd&tre Fran^ais ' will take its place 
among the best standard works of the day, and find its way into every well-selected 
library, fully sustaining the reputation of its skilful author." — Cottrt Joumak 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontaineblbau, 

YiNOENNES. By Alexander Baiujb Cochrane, M.P. 1yo1.8vo. 15b. 
"A very interesting volume." — Times. 

*' A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.*'— iiMmsmm. 
"This book is bright, pleasant reading."— J^rtYiiA Quarteriy Review. 
•*A most valuable addition to the historical works of the time. It is full of life 
And colour."- i/orntn^ Post. 

" A well executed book by a polished and yigoroos writer."— Z7k€ World, 

ft 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, 8yo. 30b. 

Fsov THX TniBfi:— "All the civilized world — ^English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican— takee an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has heen enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take onr stand on tt^ose time-worn 
walls, and let centory after century flit past as, we shall see in dao succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, {Mr- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure* 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In conduslon, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.'* 

VOLS. m. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
EcUtion. Demy 8vo. dOs. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by tarns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's.'* — Standard. 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Christopher Jeaffreson, of Dnl- 
lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cordy Jeaffbe- 
BON, Author of *^ABook about Doctors," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21b. 

"Two volumes of very attractive matter: — ^letters which illustrate agriculture, 
commerce, war, love, and social manners, accounts of passing public events, and 
details which are not to be found in the Qazettes, and which come with singula 
freshness from private letters." — Athenmum. 

'' Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby." — Notes and Queriea. 

" In the interests of history a publication such as the present is of almost in- 
calculable value. Every historical student ought to make himself acquainted 
with these two very delightful volumes." — Morning Post. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

Lord Dufferin*8 Tour through British Coluhbu in 1876. By 

MoLTNEUx St. John. 2 vols, crown Syo. With Portrait of Lord 

Dufferin. 21s. 

" Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very succeesful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 

the general reader." — Times. 

" Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusaL" — Pall Mall Oazette. 

*' These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 
very clear ide% of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 
of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 
Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, an(f 
some entertaining stories." — Spectator. 

6 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Loed 

William Pitt Lennox. Second Series. 2 volumes demy 8 vo. SOs. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are — The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and fiean- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle; Lords Byron^ Clyde, Adolphns Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockbnm; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
EUey, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith ; Connt D'Orsay ; Dr. Dodd ; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hnnt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Colman, The Eembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Eean, Tates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalani,GraBsini, Bachel, &o. 

" This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Pall Mall Cfazette. 

"One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Jcwmal. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Eoad. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discnrslye, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coachea Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or lesa 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— Po/I Mall Oazette, 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS diaries and correspondence. By HiB Wifb. 
2 Yols. large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

**This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Rossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, CHiopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter, G. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzl de Begnls, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Ginti- 
Damoreau, Ghelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir Q. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, 0. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von Billow, Litolff, &c., whether as compose^ or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of oar native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, fta The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bnnsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, fta In- 
deed, the two Yolnmes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ^ItAcnamnk 
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WORDS OP HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb QoESir. 
Fourth Edition. 1 yoL small 4to, 5s. bomid. 

**Th6ie letter*, the work of a pore and devout apirit, desnre to find many 
readera They are greatly saperior to the average of what Is called religious 
Uteratora"— ^MiMnOTk 

''The writer of the tenderly-ooioeiTed letters in this yolnme was Mrs. Jolins 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maorioe. They are instinct with the devont sabmissiTenees 
and fine sympathy which we associate wiUi the name of Maurice ; but in her thers 
la added a winntaigness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of langnage, which 
we hardly find eyen in the brother. The letters were privately printed and drco- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a vride cirola A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the weU-known initials, '£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of thellfa**— JBHMiik 
Quarterip Re9iew. 

^ This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Qdkbh, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stining appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined."— ifiVoiufairdL 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Mabquib de Bbaubboabd. Edited, from the French, by Ghablottb 
M. YONOB, Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 yols. 218. 
** M. Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see the last years of the Monarchy, 
the Revolution, and the early promise of General Bonaparte. The opening chap- 
ters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the time when it was perhaps the 
most brilliant; and it is amusing to accompany our hero to Mme. Geoffrin's saloxi, 
where Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, and many others, disoourae 
literatursk art, and philosophy.*'— ^SotimAqr Review. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Eev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Chnrch, Oxford. 2 yols. 8to. SOs. 
** This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and abla"-VoAa Bull 

LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Sfbngbr WaIt- 
FOLK. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait. SOs. 
** This biography will take rank, as a faithful reflection of the statesman and 
his period, as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa'*— Post. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 voIb. crown Svo. 2l8. 

** Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in * Peter Simple,' while many of his advMitnres on 
shore remind us of Chu*IeB Lever in his freshest daya During his sea life 
Major Loftus became aoquainted with many distinguished iMrsona Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Begent, and 'William IV., he was broujdit Into 
Mraonal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'Angonlfime, Lord William 
Sentinck, and Sir Hudsov Lowa A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often read."— ^StoMiartiL 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetbam. Svo. With Hlustrations. 15s. 
**Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably.''— PoR Matt Gasette. 
** A bright and lively account of interesting tiaveL"— ^l^te. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANOB, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 

Harness," &o. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21b. 
** This work contains ft large and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to giye any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages, and for any- 
thing lilce a proper appreciation of its value we must refer our readers to the book 
itself.*'-Vo;bi Bulk 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHBiB. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With lUastrations. 2l8. 
"Written with intelligence and ability.**— Po/I Mall Gazette. 
**A pleasantly written book. Those who know India, and those who do not, may 
read the work with pleasure and profit" — Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS op COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VTTiTjE. Edited from the French by Chablottb M. YoNas, 

Author of the " Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 218. 

"TliiB work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Napoleon's 

escape from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the Bevolution 

of July, 1880.*'— 7%e Times. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. C. MOENS, R.V.Y.O. 1 vol. 8vo. With Ulnstrations. 158. 

MY LIFE, PROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
** A thoroughly interesting and readable book." — Standard. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE, By J. C. 

Jeaffbbson. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 
" This book is readable and amnsing from first to last**— J/bmtti^ Pott 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habvet, of IckweU-Bury, Author of ** Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 158. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 illustrations. 158. 

** The literary merits of this work are of a very high order.''— Athenmum. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By lias. Habtst, of Ickwell-Bury. Bvo. Second Edition, 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP napoleon III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 voL 68. 
f ' A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Z>atly New. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Clementina Dayibs. 2nd Edition, 2 v. 
" Two charming yolumes, full of the most interesting matter."— >i>ai<. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7s. 6d. hound. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. By Mrs. Mac- 

QuoiD, Author of "Patty," 4o. 3 toIs. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By John Berwick 

Hakwood, Author of " Lady Flavia," &o. 3 toIb. 

A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of « Rachel's 

Secret," &c. 3 vols, (/n February,) 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. By Mrs. Randolph, 

Author of " Gentianella," &c. 3 vols. (In February.) 

THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. By 

Mrs. Oliphant, Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," &c. Second 

Edition. 3 vols. 

" 'The Greatest Heiress in England * should add to Mrs. Oliphanf s rexmtatlon. 
It is noticeably good among the great number of her good novels. The story nms 
along pleasantly, and maintains the reader's interest thronghont." — Athenmum. 

" This book is a delightful one — fresh, interesting, wholesome, and well written. 
It deserves to take rank amoug the best works of the author." — Examiner. 

'* There is a great deal of Mrs. Oliphant's best humour and cleyemess in this 
novel. Her great store of observation and power of amusing description are 
largely displayed." — Daily News. 

FEIEND AND LOVER. By IzA Duffus HARor, 

Author of " Glencaim," &c. 3 vols. 
" A powerful story, well worth reading. The plot is Ingenious, original, and yet 
perfectly natural. Miss Hardy's sketches of character are truthful, vivid and ex- 
ceedingly graphic. It is decidedly one of the best written books of the season.*'— 
Morning Post 

LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave's," " The Last of her Line," &c. 3 vols. 

**The graceful tone and quality of the work of the author of 'St Olave's* are well 
known to novel readera * Little Miss Primrose ' is a very good example of her 
manner." — A eademy. 

" The author has succeeded in this charming tale in maintaining her popularity. 
She has drawn, in the heroine, a delightful character, of exceptional grace and 
eleganca" — Morning Post. 

THROUGH THE STORM. By Charles Quentin, 

Author of " So Young, my Lord, and True." 3 vols. 

" There is more than the average of exciting incident in this decidedly interest- 
ing tala" — Athenceum. 

"" There certainly is in this story not a little that both interests and pleases the 
reader." — Saturday Revieut. 

SIR JOHN. By the Author of " Anne Dysart." 3 v. 

"• * Sir John ' has abundant interest without any straining after the sensationaL" 
'—Aihmoevm. 

** 'Sir John ' is pleasantly written. The author shows a grasp of character and 
power of expression of no mean order." — Examiner. 

RECORDS OF A STORMY LIFE. By the Author 

of " Recommended to Mercy," &c. 3 vols. 
" This book shows decided skill in the delineation of character, and it containa 
scenes of no little force and pathos." — Tfte Times. 
" This story has merit, and is decidedly intereBting."^ifomtn^ Post. 
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YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the Author of " John 

Halifax, Gentleman." Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" ' Young Mrs. Jardine ' is a pretty story, written in pure English." — The Times. 

*' There is much tenderness and good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and 
wholesome."— -ilMenomm. 

'* *Tonng Mrs. Jardine* is a book that all should read. Whilst it is quite tho 
equal of any of its predecessors in elevation of thought and style, it is, perhaps, 
their superior in interest of plot and dramatic intensity." — Morning Post. 

GODWYN'S ORDEAL. By Mrs. J. K. Spender, 

Author of " Parted Lives," &c. 3 vols. 
" Novel readers owe Mrs. Spender a debt of gratitude for her book. The interest 
undoubtedly centres in the heroine herself, who is a charming creation."— ^4 thenseum. 
** This story is pleasantly written, intelligent and earnest" — Fall Matt Oazette. 

FALSE HEARTS AND TRUE. By Mrs. Alexan- 

DRR Fbaser, Author of "A Fatal Passion," &c. 3 vols. 
'* This work is well calculated to enhance the reputation of Mrs. Fraser as one of 
our most accomplished novelists. Few readers will fail to be charmed with the 
easy, pleasant style of the author." — Post. 

THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl of 

Desart, Author of "Kelverdale.". Second Edition. 3 vols. 
" Lord Desart's humour, vivacity, and witty comparisons make his pages sparkle, 
and give the reader many a pleasant laugh." — Athenteum. 

ROSE MERVYN. By Anne Beale, Author of " Fay 

Arlington," &c. 3 vols. 
*' A good novel. The story steadily develops in interest to the close, and Hose, 
the heroine, is charming." — Spectator. 

MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leith Adams, 

Author of ^""Winstowe," &c. 3 vols. 

** * Madelon Lemoine * is a carefully written book — thoughtful, pleasant, and high 
toned. The plot of the story is well worked out." — Athenceum. 

ORANGE LILY. By the Author of " Queenie." 2 v. 

**This story is told with both pathos and humour." — Athenaeum. 
" This is a really charming story, one which, by simple power of description and 
vivid presentment of (tractor, arrests and holds fast the attention." — Spectator. 

DORCAS. By Georgiana M. Craik. 3 vols. 

** Miss Gradk's new novel is clever. Her women are all pleasantly fresh and 
real" — Athenotvm. 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdonell. 3 vols. 

** There is a great deal of freshness in Mrs. Macdonell's clever story, with delicate 
delineation of character and quiet poetry of dracription." — The Times. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

WOBTH, Author of "The Cuckoo Clock," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

GLENMAVIS. By Agnes Smith, Author of " Effie 

Maxwell," &c. 3 vols. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Mabtin, Author of " The Life of Angelique Amauld." 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
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PubUahtd flinniflftf, tii Om Fo(2L, roya/ 800, 'iptfft the Arms becnitiftUfy 
€mfrw)edf kaMiwmeljf botaid, with gilt edges^ price 31<. GdL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE FOBTY-HIHTH EDITIOH FOB 1 880 IS HOW EEADY. 

LoDOB^B PBKBAflS AND BABomTAOB IB acknowledged to be the moat 
eomplete, aa well aa the most elegant, work of the kind. Ab an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
municationB of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
tme being kmt constantlv standing, eyery correction is made in Its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gi^es it supremacy 
oyer all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the moat 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand indiyiduals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINOIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Arehbishope and Bishops of England 
and Ireland. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Samamea asBiimed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, nsoally borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghters of 
Dukes, Marquises, uid Earls, who, hay- 
ing married Commoners, retsin the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, aro styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Knighthood. 

Mottoes alphaboticaily arranged and txmns- 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peerage 

Parliamentary BoU of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Preoedencei 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United KingdonL 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



** This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It im 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact thatsompoloiis 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.** — Timu. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flnt, it 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject"— iS^peetalor. 

** A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Po»<. 

*' The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeragei It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— 3<afi<2dwdL 
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HURST & BLACKETrS STAITOARD UBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUm', LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Eaeh in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, boond, and iUnitrated, prioe Ss. 

1. SAM SLICE'S NATUBE AND HUMAN NATUEE. 

"The flratTOliame of Mesan. Hnrat and Blackett's Standard Library of Oheap Editioniv 
forms a veiy good beginning to what wOl doabtieas be a very sacceBsfnl undertaking. 
*NataTAana£[ninaai Nature ' is one of the beat of Sam Slick's witty and hnmorons' 

ErodnctionB, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot f aU to obtaiD< 
1 ita preaent convenient and cheap ahape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a dear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Poit 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good uid a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career- 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass* 
freely from himd to hand as a gift book in many households.'*— £jMniitfi<r. 

3. THE OBESGENT AND THE OfiOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ubeful and interesting. 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witbp 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms i» 
Its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterip Review. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

" * Nathalie' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and> 
attractiva Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— iltAawBNfnL 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a* 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa"— r 



6. ADAM OBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

"A itory awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tnres of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Ohristian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed."-i'oi<.. 

7. SAH SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND HODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Soott*s or Bnlwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still oontinue the> 
enbject of universal admiratioa"— ifeiMn^er. 

8. CABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEGOLLEGTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUB FOFES. 

** A Dlctareeane book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by aa eloquent Roman 
Oathoua Oarainal Wiseman has treated a spedal subject with so much geniality, that 
his reoolleotkmi will ezolte no ill-feeling in those who are moat conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human Infallibility represented in Papal domination.**— ^Mausim. 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a Life ' the author la fortunate la a good aubjeo^ and has produced » 
work of strong effeot**-*ii(AcMBMni. 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 



10. THE OLD COUBT SUBUEB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readera, and most welcome to tluM0 
who haTe a lore for the beet kinds of reading.*'— JPxammer. 

11. HABOABET AND HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

** We reeommend all who are in eeareh of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
ChemselTes. They will find it well worth their whilei There are a freshness and ori- 
ginalitj aboat it quite channing."— ^Moubioti. 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

** The publications included in this Library haye all been of good quality ; many give 
Information while thev entertain, and of that class the book before ns is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editicms forming the series is produced, desenree 
especial mention. The paper snd print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each Tolnme, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.'* — Examiner, 

13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTON. 

**This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— ti'fote. 

14. FAMILY BOMANCE. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OP ARMS. 
**It were Impossible to praise too highly this most Interesting book.**— ^taufaard 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

**The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author's high reputation." — JSundt^ Tunet^ 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"Mrs. Gretton's book is Interesting, and full of opportune instruction.'*— IVmet. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Pott 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

** Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narratlTO is as trustworthy as it is attractive."—- Pott. 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIRES. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRn)ESMAn)S." 
**If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
'The Caxtons.' ''Standard, 

20. THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBTJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm."— TZ/tutrotaf IfetiL . 

21. ADELE. By JULIA ELAVANAGH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read byj^ss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate character-painting." — Athenanan. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observatioa The 
book will not dlmimsh the reputation of the accomplished author."— tSoturdtqrJKerKw. 

23. GBANDMOTHEB'S MONEY. 

"We commend * Grandmother's Money* to readers in search of a good novel Th* 
eharacters are true to human nature, snd the story is interesting."— ilMMUBMn. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOGTOBa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightf nl book."— il(A«ruetifn. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— lancet. 

25. NO CHUBGH. 

"We adyise all who have the opportunity to read this hook.**— Athenmm, 

26. mSTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 
tive."— ^Mefunim. " A charming tale charmingly to\±''— Standard. 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

" ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Time*. 
" A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— j?^cam«/i«r. 

28. LES MISEBABLES. By VIGTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of *Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius." — Q^acterly Review. 

29. BABBABA'S HISTOBY. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed witii an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like." — Times. 

30. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema" — Times. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

*• This diarming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ^—Athenceum. 

82. SAM SLICE'S AMEBICAN HUMOTJK 

**I>ip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize."— Pott 

33. CHBISTIAN'S MISTAEJ!. • ^ 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Ohristian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault"— TYmea 

34. ALEC FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" No aooount of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— ilMenanim. 

35. AGNES. By MBS. OUFHANT. 

" * Agnes * Is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works."— ilMmanim. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— i>M. 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**Thi8 is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life."— Jff«anuiMr. 
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37. HEW AMERICA. B7 HEPWOBTH DIZOF. 

**Awr7iiit«««ti]if book. Mr. Dizon baa written ttaon^tfally aad velL**~S 
**We gnconwnund eyery one who feela^ny intemt in lumiMi utova to read Kl 
Dfaum's rery intarestinc book.**- 



38. BOBEBT FALCONE B. 

BY OEOROE MAO DONALD, LLJ). 

"'BobertfUeoner'iaaworkbrimfiiloriifeand bnmonr and of Oa demrthnin&n 
iDtMvtl It is a book to bo rotoned to %g»in and again for tlie deep and aouxiujig 
knowladfo It erinoea of human thoagbtB and faeUnga.**— ^ ~ 



39. THE WOKAH'S KIKODOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
***Tba Woman'a Kingdom* aoataina the anthor** repntalion aa a writer of the 
pureat and nobleat kind of domeatic atorieay— ^tteMnat. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
"A raej, weH-written, and original noyeL The intereat never flaga. The whole 
work epariclea with wit and homonr.** — Quarter^ Bariat. 

41. DAVID ELGINBEOD. By GEOBGE MAG DONALD. 

''The work of a man of genina. It wffl attract the higheat elaaa of readera.**~2lBiet. 

42. A BBAVB LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very good noyel; a thonghtfal, well-written book, diowing a tender, aympatb 
with hunan natnre, and permeated 1^ a pure and noble apirit** — Ermmmar. * 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A yery pleaaant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sore of a 
wide circle of readem The character of Hannah is one of rare beuity.*'— tStoMiard 

44. SAH SLICK'S AKBBICANB AT HOME. 

**Thi8 Is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.**— ^SfondordL 

45. THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of 'John Halifax ' has written many fascinating stories, hot we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more endmiag diarm than the graotf ul 
sketches in this work."— {Tutted Serffiee Maganne. 

46. A BOSE IN jmSTE. By HBS. GLIFHAirT. 

" * A Boss in June ' is as pretty as its tttlCb The story is one of the best and most 
teaching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrsi Oliphant; and may hold its 
own with eyen * The Chronicles of Carlingford.* "— TImmi. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. FOYNTEB. 

** There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery oonyey k distinct pictorial impression to the reader.'* — Tmm. 

48. FHQBBE, JUNIOR By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

**This noyel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goca on 
growing to the end. Fhodbe is excellently drawn." — Tkna. 

49. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not) become the 
Dpular English history of Marie Antoinette.'*— iS^psctator. 
s book is well written, and of thrilling interest "^^^codes^ 
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